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EDITOR’S NOTE 


GW VRUN Uw 


When Bronwyn King conceived the idea of JAY Lit in 2019, the overarching goal was to create a 
space that was dedicated to inspiring, motivating, and uplifting African youths in the area of 
literature, while showcasing their awesome talents to the world. This JAY Lit had always done 
through the publication of its issues, until the desire to do more overtook us and a comprehensive 
change became necessary. Life they say is in stages—this does not apply to humans alone. Change 
is as constant as taxes, as death, but it is not always beautiful, not always without chaos. 


Luckily, when change visited us, the only chaos we felt was that of beautiful things transforming to 
even more beautiful forms. Some of the things birthed have included a general rebrand, as well as a 
brand new website loaded with lots of features designed to further drive our goal from inception: 
“inspire, motivate, and uplift African youths in the area of literature, while showcasing their 
awesome talents to the world”. We're now an outlet for regular literary news and opportunities, a 
monthly spotlight series, and a bi-monthly interview series. We even introduced a picture section 
that showcases beautiful sceneries from all over Africa as a means of countering the de facto 
western image of our continent that is always reeking of hunger, diseases, war, and regression. 


In all of these, however, our primary purpose is not forgotten. We've had seven beautiful issues under our 
old identity, and now that change has come upon us, it’s time for a new era of issues which promises to 
build on the legacy of the old while daring to raise the standards set. JAY Lit Issue 7 is the gateway to that 
era, and from Mustapha Enesi’s 2021 K & L Prize-winning story, “Kesandu”, to Sheg Aranmolate’s Obirin 
Series (our cover) which, in 2023, was selected for exhibition at The Kimpton Angeler’s Hotel, the issue is 
packed with amazing talent and unbridled creativity. Thanks to all contributors, because without them, 
there is no JAY Lit Issue 7, likewise my amazing team: Deborah, Gabriel, Aminat, Talius, Tobi (Ojenike), 
Iruoma, Aishat, Tobi (Bakare), Bongiwe, Kaushar. All their efforts created this magic. Well done to them! 


And happy feasting to you, dear esteemed reader! 


JAY Lit Editor 
ibrahim.ibrahim@jaylit.com 


JOIN OUR AMBASSADOR PROGRAMME 


Would you be interested in helping us promote JAY Lit to other authors from your home country? If 
you want to see your country and home language represented in the Journal, being an Ambassador 
is a great way to make it happen! We want to address the following through this initiative: 


e We receive few submissions from nations outside South Africa and Sub-Saharan Africa. We are 
determined to change that and are seeking ways to reach other African writers. You can start 
simply by telling your friends on social media about the Journal. 


We want more submissions that aren't in English, though we welcome those too. Perhaps you can 
help us reach those who are writing or could write in languages such as Swahili, Chichewa, Zulu, 
etc. All African languages are welcome, as well as those spoken widely in certain regions such as 
French and Portuguese. 


We are also interested in the way youths mix and use various languages together in practice 
(multilingualism) and capturing that for cultural preservation. 


e Another major challenge we face is reaching rural areas. Can you reach out to those in outlying 
areas in your country or region? Sharing info about JAY Lit with high schools, teachers, libraries, 
community forums, etc. in rural areas can ensure we are more inclusive and give opportunities to 
those in disadvantaged areas. 
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Taofeek "Aswagaawy" Ayeyemi is a Nigerian lawyer, writer and author 
of the chapbook Tongueless Secrets (Ethel Press, 2021) and a 
collection aubade at night or serenade in the morning (Flowersong 
Press, 2021). A BotN and Pushcart Prize Nominee, his works have 
appeared in CV 2, Lucent Dreaming, Up-the-Staircase Quarterly, 
FERAL, ARTmosterrific, Banyan Review, Conscio, Porter House 
Review, the QuillS and elsewhere. He won the 2021 Loft Books Flash 
Fiction Competition, 2nd Place in 2021 Porter House Review Poetry 
Contest, and Honourable Mention in 2021 Oku-no-hosomichi Soka 
Matsubara Haiku Contest and 2020 Stephen A. DiBiase Poetry 
Prize among others. He is @Aswagaawy on X (fka Twitter). 


Taofeek Ayeyemi 
Exit (I) 


a bird swoops across powerline cables, 
two others perch; 

these creatures have no footwear but 
have the cleanest of feet, 

so clean that electricity cannot penetrate. 


aman slips into a gutter, hit his head 

on concrete & life flows out of him 

through a stream of blood; 

that's how a slippery shoe submitted a father 
finding food for his family to what finished him. 


i swat a humming mosquito & hit 

my fingers on the wall, 

struggling, 

it crashes into a pair of shoe 

— abandoned to carry decades of story like dust: 


curled into a root knot, 

it sent its wearer down 

a wooden footbridge 

that spread across a sacred river, 

the man's body was seen the third day; 


floating, 

contemplating either to go 
forward or backward, 

his shoe configuring the cloud 
for an exit. 
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Ajise Vincent is an Economist based in Lagos, Nigeria. His works have 
appeared in Jalada, Ake Review, Saraba, Bombay Review, and 
Birmingham Arts Journal, among others. He is a recipient of the 


Eriata Oribhabor Poetry Prize 2015 and Akuko Poetry Prize 2022. 
He loves coffee, blondes, and turtles. 


Ajise Vincent 
The Odyssey of Freedom 


on the day my mother expelled me 

from my apartment within her body, 

my father purchased vinegar from the market 

near the well at Sychar. 

he sprinkled a bit on the rear of my tongue 

to preserve every excellence my body will acquire. 

placing his darkened lips on my forehead 

signifies that my body is yours 

even after it severs into neurons of dust. 

having grown of age, 

i've relinquished the monopoly 

of transcribing bodies to matters of banalities. 

it's true, the earth entertained me much 

like paris welcomes the commerce of a jealous 

lover strolling in and out of the notre dame, 

ogling the statue of the virgin mary. 

despite asking fate to toss me 

to the harshness of the pacific pole, 

gravity inevitably brings me back home. 

did you know that what is burnt before being born 

is a free ash dancing to the strums from the whistling winds? 

this morning, i'm enveloped by a song 

in a parcel on the legs of a bird flying away to freedom. 

tonight, my father sleeps wearing a camouflage made of prayer and fire, 
a song pierces the quietude of darkness, 

and his ghost dances outside his body. 
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Annah Atane is a Nigerian writer, born and raised in the northeast. 
She is a lover of art and finds fulfillment in submerging herself in it. 
She is an avid reader, a sister and friend to many. She believes that 
family is the most important thing to have, far and near. She holds a 
BSc in Animal Science from the University of Maiduguri, Borno State. 


Her works have appeared in Brittle Paper, Spill Words Press, itanilé, 
Kalahari Review, and elsewhere. 


Annah Atane 
Do Not Speak Ill of Your Mothers 


This were the words doused into the mouths 
of young girls who ran 
the streets clothed with nakedness 


Begging for love to replace the nightmares 
of past years holding back the 
lullaby on their mother’s tongues, 


Praying that warmth steals the fellowship 
of coldness in their hearts forever 


God, sometimes, strolls out of heaven 
on days when they turn their heads back to 
the sky, digging for the little stars that twinkle. 


These girls, run slowly away from 
the wombs that walked them into 
the earth. Their eyes scream silently into us. 


mad, but stitch themselves into the fabric 
of sanity. The missteps of their mothers 
are consigned to the grave 


Squelched out of their memory 
into concealers 
& worn on their faces, like clowns. 


“Do not speak ill of your mothers” 


Is not for girls who are not 
their mother's daughters 
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Timi Sanni writes is a writer, editor, and multidisciplinary artist from 
Nigeria. He is the winner of the 2022 Kreative Diadem Writing 
Contest, the 2021 Anita McAndrews Award Poetry Contest, and the 
2020 SprinNG Poetry Contest. His works have appeared in Black 
Warrior Review, New Delta Review, Cincinnati Review, Poet Lore, 
Plumwood Mountain Journal, Palette Poetry, Frontier Poetry, 
Lolwe, and elsewhere. 


He’s @timisanni on X (fka Twitter), and @timixsanni on Instagram. 


Timi Sanni fi 
It is ten days to my surgery. My sadness, like dew, descends nightly 


It is ten days to my surgery. My sadness, 

like dew, descends nightly 

in rivulets. | fear all | have left is the pain 

to remind me I am still alive. Through the walls 
of my bedroom, sliced thin as wafers 

by the landlord's cutthroat greed, 

| hear my neighbor's daughter go through 
the lengths of her customary night songs, 

the melodies carrying only as they would 
from lungs that pose yet a garden, full 

of life and love and breath. Only tonight they fail 
to remind me of our shared living. 

A single fa note lifts in the air with such power 
it should bring to mind an angel or great bird. 
But | think only of anesthesia, its clinical 
horror. The nightmares where | yell and yell 
and there's no one to heed my thinning voice. 
lam kept up all night long by that sermon 

of the long sleep at our day's end, 

fearing, at last, that mine has come. 

All my marked dreams line up in my thoughts 
like ghosts of little children sick with ill fate, 
their sharp bones cutting deeper still 

into flesh. | kick the bucket 

list out of my mind and think 

outward instead—| think the unthinkable 
thought of the soot that soon 

will meet the fingers of my friends 

and lovers when they try 

to reach me outside the land of memory. 


State of Emergency 


We grow weary of joy, I've discovered, 

like we'll do of any stranger 

who visits our cramped, creaking house 
and for months, shows no sign of leaving. 

| have housed, for weeks, 

forgoing familiar sorrow, 

what looks like joy between your heart 
and mine. Now, to avoid that looming wolf 
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of war, tolerance having burned fast 

and low like cheap candle. To avoid 

that puerile peril, sure as the clangs 

of kettles in a pail, | must smile 

and sign your every stupid truce; 

| must live in the gullible gut 

of the animal of my being, and forget 
my palace of reasoning. To make peace 
in the cold castle of my mind, | return 
today to joyless living, at least for a while. 
Because to live here as a dervish dancing, 
stung by ecstasy’s sweet stony fang, 

is to step on the feet of crows 

who, forgoing the sky's endless pleats, 
have made this rock their home. 

Declare a state of emergency. 

| have left my silly dance for the cold, 
calculated march of the parade. In joy's 
old room, a phantom conspiracy 

haunts all night and day. My mother 
says: this is the peace that reigns 

for a sake other than itself. But | do 

not like its ugly face. | say this 

to the mirror in me and it breaks 

in agreement. But at night, 

my heart yawns wide like a mouth 

and | tell her to be still. | fear 

(and forgive me for the cowardice) 

that my yearning will be the death of me 
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Arikewusola Abdul Awal is a young Nigerian creative, a student of 
English and Literary Studies at Federal University Oye-Ekiti. His works 
explore Yoruba culture, love, loss and grief; home, social commentary; 
life and its philosophies, and more. His poems have appeared in 
Afritondo, Brittle Paper, Sprinng, Eunoia Review, Polyphony Lit 
Journal (Finalist, Black History Contest, 2024), Fleeting Daze 
Magazine, One, Kalahari Review, Ààyò Magazine, Eboquills, 
Afrihill Press, World Voices Magazine, Afterpast Review, Poetik 
City Africa, Synchronized Chaos, Spillwords, and elsewhere. He 
tweets @Awalbabatundell, and he can also be found on Facebook as: 
Arikewusola Abdul Awal. 


Arikewusola Abdul Awal 


Four Incantations for the Earth 


|. The Beginning 

Earth, your origin transcends the vapid 
Proposal of primal prostitution 
Between the cloud and dust, or 

The aftermath of the heavy sinkage. 
You are the bed on which water of 

Life reclines: you are the root of life. 

My palm brushes past your claybed 
And my body stands erect as a wall 
Before the origin of its bricks. 


Il. Caryatid 

| shall sing often of your fortitude, 
Earth, as the caryatid of life’s burden. 

| shall strap myself on your broad back 
And sing of your fecund womb. 
Tonight, | shall wait gently on the plinth 
And watch the sky send emissaries of light 
To sing the grace of your green hairs. 

| wear myself in your colour, and sail 
Beneath the waves scending above 
The aquatic... and sing of you as haven 
Of the living and the dead. 


Ill. Lamentations 
My gong cries your silent groans 
Over the alopecic shaving of your green 
Head. But ears of men rest Upon the shoulders 
Of shrugs. | weep the trauma of your haplessness 
Against the penetration of iron phalluses 
Reaching deep down your fragile bowel. 
Who waits 

For the obituary of the earth? 
Man waits for the obituary of the earth. 
But the earth rebounds, and shakes off 
The garment of dust and rust; the liquid 
Fingers of the sky splices it again into its greenness. 


Who waits 

For the obituary of the earth? 

You may pollute mother earth with barrenness, 
But the earth will rise again. 

Who waits for the obituary of the earth 

Meets her collecting his body as manure. But 
The earth will never die. 
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But man is a stubborn goat: 
He marauds the barn of Earth's fury 
And consumes the tubers of cancerous yams. 


IV. Homecoming 

When the origin of the seas calls back 
The runnel in my body, and 

The sky seeks back my soul, O mother 
Earth, receive my stiff homecoming 
At the expiration of my breath, 

And perform the grafting that carries 
The ritual of my rebirth. 
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Aman Bibi Gray is a writer based in Durban, South Africa. Their work 
has been published in Rigorous Mag, The Parliament Literary 
Journal, and others. They were a highly commended finalist of the 
2023 Woorilla Youth Poetry Prize. They are particularly fond of 
writing poems and short stories which explore the liminal spaces of 
identity. If not writing, they can be found creating other strange 
things, like stitches and chords. More of their writing can be found on 
their website, https://aman-bibi-gray.neocities.org/. 


Aman Bibi Gray fi 
Oil on Canvas (2024) 


i. i asked, show me you. 


ii. i don’t mean the unwinding of your scarf, pointing to where you keep the box cutter and 
the staples. that swirling grey chasm, the marrow of your chest: you hold all the sharp things 
you can bear. i mean — take off your scarf, and pick up my fingers. press them to the stars on 
your shoulders. 


iii. i Mean can i feel your ribs, can i touch where your bones split like plum blossoms over a 
maw of veins and can you put your mouth against my hair and tell me about the instrument 
you played in middle school marching band? what it means is im listening. your fingers are 
soft again now. in bright sunrise pink, i hear echoes of the lines the newsprint left. 


iv. show me where the words all settled. too deep in those churning-churning foam waves of 
your gut. behind the silver bell in your ear. i want to know, how did you brush your hair when 
it was long? what colour chalk did you use for your backyard rangoli? i wish i had known you 
then. i wish i had known you forever. we could've played in the sand together, fought over 
toy trains — fingers sticky from the same plastic bowl. i should’ve been there, you know. 
chalk between our palms of rainbow fingers. my laughter pressed up next to yours like one 
shoe of a pair. i wish i had Known you longer, because one day this world will end. power 
lines will sink into stars like syrup. these curves of boiling rock, they'll rewrite what it means 
to THUNDER 


and i will want you, still. 

v. | put metaphors where my mouth should be because the sunset or the supernova is easier. 
isn’t it? im a cartographer, bleeding scarlet over ink on parchment. soft-curled edges and 
seams of wonder. my mother does not raise a hand to me when i long to hold yours. i never 
throw up beside the hull, splinters between my teeth. the sharp side of the blade is only for 
girls with black-lined sad-eyes. electric guitar. i play acoustic. 


vi. what i’m saying is — when you scraped your knees on the concrete, did it hurt? 


vii. oh, god. it hurt didn't it. m sorry for pushing you. forgive me, promise; i do. please don't 
let me cut my hands off with the strawberry knife. 


viii. what im saying is — i know. to outgrow the nest like a cuckoo hatchling, not a dove. spit 
insults from your beak. collect the light that glints on rust. you know we can never go home 
again but you still soak your hands in acetone, trying. a swallow of fading light from the 
porch window. it goes down like wine, which i only take in dreams, and not at all without 
you. 

ix. here, give me your wrist. i know — the skin over those veins is bare. me too, hey? 


i know... 


i know. both our dreams are full of blood. open wounds soaked in darkquiet purple. that 
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hollow purple, that swallow cry, the interstate too soft. you take the call between baby teeth, 
nostrils leaking ichor. 


x. let me pretend i've left the lighter at home. can i bend closer to your face. can i think of 
kissing you one day, not think of dousing my teeth in kerosene. can i hear the song they 
played at your sixteenth birthday. what did you dream of when they whisper — paradise? 

i say this is mine: waterfall from a fairy story. the next neighbourhood’s gardens, blanketed in 
promise. my school’s empty music room. lullaby 

piano. humid air, endless summer. hot milk. 


what i mean is do you know how to stop hurting i think this might kill me 


xi. | Say: and yours? 
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Leah Ojuolapé Adéyeye is a story enthusiast who enjoys telling them 
to little children, especially her grandkids, with whom she often lay 
side by side on raffia or rubber mats at night, staring into the sky and 
counting stars, telling stories about what went on in each one. She 
was a finalist for Faber Children’s FAB Prize in 2023. 


Leah Ojuolape Adeyeye 
Omijé Ojú Òrun (Yorùbá Poem) 


Ojú òrun su biri biri, atégùn nlá mi ilè mìtìtì 
Ara oja'n palè mó, eran oko’n wa ibòji kiri 
Sé òjò yi ó rò bi, tàbí òjò kò ní rò? 

Òjò kó o, èyin ará ilé 

Omi ẹkún ojú mi ni 6’n lérí lati da wale 


Ìpónjú ò kfn mú oúnjẹ lọ lénu 

Ìbànújé ò mọ adùn, béè sì ni kò mọ jé kájọ jó 

Ẹni oba gbà ní iyaw6, kò sí ẹni ti yi ó ki pelé 

Ẹni ikú se iréje fun, sé yi ó wa yo àdá sí Elédumaré ni? 
Omi ẹkún ojú mi l’ón bèbè fún òmìnira ò 


Ní oj6 kini and, gbogbo ayé báwa yó wípé ati di oldla 
Ola náà dé ní tòótó, sùgbón apo alápò ló bósí 

Epo’n dàmó omi òkun, aisan’n damu gbogbo ara ìlú 
Ẹja inú omi tidi majelé, ìyáa temi nìkan kó ló je níbè o 
Omi ẹkún ojú gbogbo wa ni ò'n fé bíbí báyi 


Ilé ayé ti wà kí ató wá 

Àmó owó ati ord kò jé ki alágbára náání ilé tí ó'n tè 

Ojú òrun su biri biri, atégùn nlá mi ile mìtìtì 

Asé bí ibanujé se gba ọkàn ènìyàn, ni óşe'n gba ọkàn ayé náà 

Ni ìgbà ti iji náà bádé, yi ó kó ilé, ònà, ati googbo wa pelu omijé wara wara 
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Mustapha Enesi is an Ebira writer, from Okene, whose works have 
appeared in several literary magazines. He is fascinated by the 
concept of human existence. The very fabric of his storytelling is 
centred on it, the delicate process of creation—sex, pregnancy, 
childhood, awareness, the complex realisation of sulbconsciousness— 
and how all these phenomena crystallise as innate humanness. He is 
the joint winner of the 2023 Bridport Short Story prize (Young 
Writers Award) for his short story, “One Good Thing”. 


In 2021, Mustapha won the K & L Prize for African Literature for his 
short story, “Kesandu”. The prize-winning story is his contribution to 
JAY Lit Issue 7. 


Mustapha Enesi Fi 


Kesandu 


Forget everything you know about childhood memories and how sweet they sound when 
retold; ten, twenty, and many years later. Forget playing ten-ten under the tree with tattered 
panties and bare nipples long before you knew how to wear bras and singlets. Forget visiting 
the park and blowing cold tufts of ice cream off your gums. Forget walking through the 
street and begging your siblings for half a cob of roasted corn. Forget new Christmas clothes 
and Thanksgiving turkey. Forget everything you know about childhood memories. 


Picture the streets of Owo; somewhere in Ondo with falling mud houses in between 
corrugated aluminum-roofed buildings. Picture smooth-edged mountains, sitting on the far 
end of the streets, draped in green and crowned with fog. Picture Kesandu, her black and 
yellow teeth flashing when she snarls at children; stabbing her bouncy breasts into the faces 
of people; picking dead skin from the cracked soles of her feet; sitting at the tail end of the 
street, clapping her hands at invisible flies. 


But that is not how this story begins. 


2. 


Her name was Kesandu; you already know this. But you do not know that she had a round 
face that housed a gap tooth people said was cute whenever she smiled or laughed at funny 
things. She laughed even when nothing was funny, revealing her tooth at every chance she 
got. 


She was thirteen when her mother made her the pepper grinder. Her mother knew that her 
fingers, like wads of wool, were soft. She knew Kesandu could not sweep the floors or fan the 
charcoal stove without getting blisters. It was not because she thought Kesandu was going 
to grow up to be a disgrace to womanhood that she made sure only Kesandu ground the 
pepper. If not, she would have insisted Kesandu learned how to sweep, too, to draw vivid 
spirals on the floor with brooms. No. It was because of how soft Kesandu's fingers were, soft 
enough to always find their way up and between her thighs. Her mother had hated herself 
for almost bashing Kesandu’s head in with the butt of a broom the day she caught her and 
her soft fingers. From that day Kesandu was the pepper grinder, as punishment. 


Her mother made sure those soft fingers were always peppery, so she wouldn't have to hit 
Kesandu with the broom again, so Kesandu wouldn't fall down, wouldn't roll her eyes into 
the back of her head and gasp for breath, or—god forbid—hit her head on the hard floor and 
shake her legs like a dying hen. 


Her mother had told her that women should never have soft fingers, at least not like hers. 
Because it was not a good thing for a woman her age to touch herself beneath the sheets. It 
was never a good thing for any woman at any age. But her mother did not know that 
Kesandu's fingers weren't just soft, but smart, too. They learned to grind carefully and to 
scrape the pepper off the grinding stone with a spoon. 
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One day, while her mother was across the street, picking Ugwu leaves from Mama Dera's 
compound, Kesandu was busy touching herself. She had hidden beneath her mother's old blanket 
which smelled of old urine from when she used to bedwet, to touch herself again. The tingle that 
attacked her fingers almost immediately was not enough. She wanted more. She knew she could 
get more, like the women she had seen on her father's phone; joyfully moaning naked women she 
thought were in paradise. She curled her fingers into a fist and shoved them up her thighs. 


Pain rocked through her. Hot and liquid, it crashed into her like a wave, threatening to bury her 
under. She held it between the muscles of her lips. She forced it down. When she pushed the 
blanket off her body, the floor was painted in her blood. She told no one. 


3. 


Mama Dera was not a woman, even though she was a mother. She was not a woman in the way 
women are expected to be. Women have husbands. Women don't build houses. Women don't talk 
back at men in gatherings. But to Kesandu and her mother, Mama Dera was a woman, and though 
full of mysteries, she lived in a gated house next door, and in her compound were endless shrubs of 
scentleaf, a garden of green African spinach, green and red balls of habanero peppers. 


The first time Kesandu's mother sent her to Mama Dera to ask her for 100 naira, was the second 
time her blood painted the floor. That day, gloomy clouds had wrinkled the yellow disc of the sun. 
She was fourteen and her mother, five years after her last miscarriage, was pregnant again. 


“AS soon as you enter her compound, you must kneel,” her mother said. Then she started counting 
the leftover firewood outside the verandah with pouty lips, while Kesandu stared at her father's 
rooster as it flapped its feathers and chased the hen that had once taught it how to pick grain and 
hide from hawks. Kesandu wondered in amusement, how the mother hen allowed her son to climb 
her; how everyone thought it was not, well, strange. 


Her mind was not with her when her mother said, "You have to greet her like a proper woman, and 
you must not look into her eyes," drawing on the dewlaps of her ears and stretching her swollen 
face. Her wrapper was tied around her waist and she wore an old orange blouse that hid her 
pregnancy. 


Even though many people asked Mama Dera for money, and she gave them as much as she could, 
rumors of how unclean her wealth was still soread like wildfire. That her eyes were her charms. That 
she stole people's glories just by staring into their eyes; glories she somehow managed to turn into 
wealth. 


As soon as she got back and gave her mother the money, blood began to stream down Kesandu’s 
legs; painting the floor with red dots. Her mother was frightened and immediately drew her close to 


herself. 


“Did you look into her eyes? Did you kneel when you greeted her? Were you not polite? Did | not 
teach you well?” 


And before she could answer any of her mother's questions, her mother's hands went up her 
thighs, inspecting. She sighed and said, “It is your menses. | wonder why you had no cramps.” 
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Kesandu had just turned fifteen, determined to celebrate the day, pinching off the pimples on her 
face. She daubed her face with powder, smeared her lips with her mother's lipstick, and smacked 
them. As she wound her mother's bra around her growing breasts, her mind wandered down the 
lanes of her memories. She thought about what grinding pepper had done to her fingers, and 
about the rags she used during the early days of her menstruation, her mother's babies, her 
brothers dying before they could see the brightness of the sun or taste the sweetness of Breastmilk. 
Realizing what her childhood was, growing up alone, scrubbing the blood of her dead brothers off 
the floor every time her mother miscarried, and having to be there for her mother on those dark 
days, she burst into fits of laughter. She laughed till her head ached. 


One hot afternoon, her mother had gone to the market and her father had strangely returned 
home to catch her laughing into the mirror. It was strange because her father was never around. He 
was always playing draught under the trees and sampling bars and restaurants. He returned home 
when he was hungry to demand the food he never left money for, and got angry when the plates 
were empty. 


Nonetheless, her father knew that normal people did not laugh like that. They did not laugh into 
mirrors while aggressively pulling their hair, teeth, or nose. When her father saw her laughing, he 
wobbled towards her, close enough that his thighs pressed themselves against Kesandu's back. 


"Why are you laughing like that?" 


Kesandu turned from the mirror and laughed into her father's face. His expression twisted in 
disbelief. But as she turned back to face the mirror, to continue her laughter, her hand absently 
brushed against his thighs. She felt him. Her father, devoid of shame, unbelted himself and climbed 
her. Kesandu wanted to push him away. She didn't. 


Her mother returned early enough to catch her husband violently thrusting into her daughter. She 
tried to find her voice, to shout. To find the strength to twirl her husband's shirt around his neck till 
he was dead. She couldn't. She just stood there, watching. 


5. 

One Friday evening and many months have passed, Kesandu, a new mother, recovering from the 
trauma of a Ceaserian Session, was standing five meters from where her mother knelt, fanning the 
charcoal stove. Kesandu’s 8-month-old baby strapped to her mother’s back. She wondered how the 
baby slept so peacefully, how the smoke did not pepper her eyes. She watched her mother unwrap 
locust beans from dry banana leaves and put them into the pot of boiling water. At that moment, 
Kesandu wanted to untie her baby from her mother's back, sit her on the floor, and turn the boiling 


water over her mother's head. 


Her mother was savoring the strong smell of locust beans stinging the air, almost strong enough to 
taste when Kesandu blurted. 


“Wicked woman!” 
Her mother turned to face her. “Are you talking to me?” 


“Yes, | said you are wicked.” 
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“Me?” her mother said, hitting her chest. 


“A mother catches her husband on top of her daughter. And what does she do? What did you do 
Mama?” 


“Be quiet!” her mother snarled. “Do not invite ghosts from the past. Let it stay dead. Besides, you 
were the one flaunting yourself all over the house.” 


And that was when it happened. She wanted to ask her mother where else she was supposed to 
flaunt herself. She wanted to shout at the top of her voice till people gathered around them, to 
make them ask her mother why she decided to stay with a man like her father. She was going to 
make them ask her why she let her sixteen-year-old daughter have a child for her husband. But 
thinking the better of it, she channeled the anger to her mother's face, slapping and scratching her 
eyes with her soft fingers. 


That day, she ran away and never returned. 


6. 


In the streets of Owo, there are screeching tires and crazy honking bus drivers. There are heads 
popped out of bus windows, screaming at Kesandu to leave the road. They are all twisting their 
faces. She can see them; she can see all of them. She sees the woman, unmoved by what is 
happening outside the bus, breastfeeding a child. She sees the bald man lost in thoughts. She sees 
two schoolchildren in dirty uniforms who keep staring at her. And a whole lot of other angry faces 
that keep yelling at her. 


Kesandu is determined to die. But no one is going to hit a madwoman in broad daylight. 
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Dismas Okombo gi 
Crumpled Pieces of a Mother and Her Son 


Because at midday Sori is a furnace, shortly after relocating back here, | adopted the small 
habit of enjoying the breeze while sitting under the neem tree in front of my house. From 
there, leaning against the tree, | could see the path leading down to the market, the rusty tin 
roofs of the market buildings, and beyond all that, Nam Lolwe, still and shimmering under 
the unrelenting heat. 


On Tuesday noon, Mama walked up the path, her big kikapu balanced on her head, her leso 
draped around her shoulders, tattered bata slippers billowing dust with her every step. 
When she neared the shade, | expected her to put the kikapu down and rest. She didn’t sit 
down. She stood there, towering over me. And so, | covered my temple with my right palm. 


Then she spoke, thirst and tiredness weighed her words. ‘I have arranged for you to marry.’ 


My hand dropped from my temple to reveal a fresh bruise. | looked up and watched as a 
strange expression creased Mama's face, possibly disgusted. At that moment, self-conscious 
of the bruise on my face, | felt a stupid urge to hide from her. The immense silence of this 
place at midday, when heat forces inactivity on everything, rushed in to fill the distance 
between Mama's standing frame and my slouched body. Her eyes remained fixed on me; | 
thought she was going to interrogate me. | returned my hand to my face. 


‘Her name is Fina. Fina Ojwangi. Myself, I’ve never seen her in church. But I’ve talked with her 
mother and I’m sure she will be good for you.’ 


Again, the silence. And with her figure looming over me like that, | felt she expected me to 
say something. The hand | covered my face with began to get tired and also, | became aware 
of my groaning stomach. | moved my tongue around my mouth and felt stale traces of 
vomit. Then | tried but couldn't recall how | had managed to find my way home. 


‘What do you have that you want to say about this arrangement?’ 


There is only one Ojwangi in the entire Sori, and he is a pastor. That stern, giant of aman who 
patrols this bleak place of heat and dust, a smug smile on his hideous face as if he is God’s 
personal assistant, and is always ready to force a bible verse and unsolicited advice on 
everyone he meets. | was sure that man wouldn't allow his daughter to be married off like 
that. | don’t know what gesture or expression | made, but when Mama spoke again there 
was irritation in her voice. 


‘Ogina, you went to Mama Andiwo again’ 

For a moment | thought she was going to berate me, tell me how | was soiling my father’s 
name, how every time my name was mentioned in her presence, she felt like hiding under 
the table, and how there was nothing Jesus couldn't forgive or help me go through. Instead, 


she continued with a calm that surprised me. 


‘| Know this is not how you thought things would be, but now that they are like this, this is 
what your father would have wanted, and done.’ 
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The tenderness in her voice stirred the memory of the night | returned home after almost ten years. 
On seeing me, dejected, standing there at the doorstep —the flickering paraffin tin lamp on the 
table illuminating my tattered clothes, and behind me the solid blackness of the night— she had 
gasped, ‘Oh, nyathina —my child!’ 


| had to say something. Staring at the ground between my scrawny legs, | managed to stammer my 
concerns about what this Fina girl would eat, considering that I’m not in a position to support 
myself, let alone another person. Uttering the first words, feeling my breath become fresher the 
more | opened and closed my mouth, my self-consciousness slipping away, and jumbled emotions 
giving way to concrete thoughts; these things urged me on and | talked some more. Until | heard 
myself shout that |, too, was aware of what a failed investment my life had turned. That | had 
accepted the fate of my life fizzling out to nothing; there was no point in marrying, bringing 
somebody's daughter to this misery. That nothing bothered me anymore, least of all what her Jesus 
can do, or what the dead —a father who was never really a father— would have done. 


| was now standing, fists clenched and legs shaking. White gunk and spittle dotted Mama’s dark 
face. Sometimes, when | recall the hurt that was in her eyes and my inability to think of anything 
else to say to her, | cry. At that moment, standing face to face with the woman who | had always 
thought was tall like Pastor Ojwangi, | noticed the faded, frayed leso and remembered the time 
from my childhood when its pattern of flowers —orange petals and white stalks— set against a 
deep blue background and the writing ‘Huba Inaondoa Unyonge —Love Removes Misery were still 
visible. | felt strange, realising that Mama still had that /eso with her everywhere she went, either 
draped over her shoulder or tied around the waist: When going to the market to sell fish; when 
opening the barn gate for goats and their rope tangles her feet, almost toppling her; when 
preparing a meal and the burning twigs fill the tiny hut with smoke. 


Mama didn’t say anything after my outburst. She trudged on to the main house, both her hands 
maintaining the balance of the kikapu on her head. The passing years had subdued her, something 
that even father's beatings could never achieve. With her gone, | was relieved to slouch back 
against the tree, and gaze out at the lake. 


That evening, | was at home when the goats came from the fields. | guided them into the barn and 
closed the gate. We ate supper together, in the silence of the sooty paraffin tin lamp. | even stayed 
late enough to join Mama for her evening prayer. It felt strange to kneel, and to hear Mama's voice, 
really-really hear her laden voice; her thoughts unravelling in prayer. When | got tired of wondering 
when she would stop talking, | tried to will my heart to believe. | shut my eyes tighter, pressed my 
knees harder on the mud floor, forced my mind to recall the simple faith | had in childhood. But all | 
could grasp was pitch darkness. My eyes hurt from the strain so | opened them and looked around 
the house —everything, from the wooden furniture to the mud walls, covered in a lace linen 
yellowed with dust— until, at last, it was time for ‘amen’. | said it with a bit of enthusiasm and 
glanced at Mama, expecting that sharing a moment of prayer would have pleased her. 


It's true, most of the time | am over at Mama Andiwo. But honestly, | hate dim, packed, musty 
rooms. | hate rowdy people. Almost everyone in Sori, sober or drunk, is in a way rowdy. And most of 
all, | hate the sharp smell and the bitter taste of that drink. 


When | was young, | used to feel this immense power within me. Perhaps because my Christian 
background instilled in me a sense of a predetermined life, | somehow translated this feeling to 
mean that like Christ and all those impressive bible characters, a great destiny awaited me in 
adulthood. | never bothered myself with the exact outlines of this destiny. | felt it in my gut, | was 
sure | would grow up to be somebody. | cruised through primary and secondary school and Mama 
was just so happy, she gladly sacrificed all that she was to take me to the university. 
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Nowhere more than the lakeside, on the sunny Sunday mornings | accompanied Mama to help 
with washing clothes and utensils, did | feel this power bubbling inside me. Even now, somewhere 
in this foggy mind, | can still see myself, barefooted and clothed only in ragged shorts, standing in 
front of that vast water body. If such an awe-inspiring thing existed, | must have reasoned, oh, the 
possibilities of what | could be! And so, sometimes | used to raise a stick, and for a few seconds 
believe that | had parted the waters. Other times, | would step slowly into the lake and momentarily 
feel that | was walking on it. Those short moments by the lake, moments now buried beneath years 
of listlessness and despair, are all the true happiness I've ever known. 


The following day, Wednesday —or was it Thursday?— we prayed together again. And on Friday, 
yesterday, when Mama returned from the market and found | had swept and arranged the house, 
done the dishes and split firewood, warmth crept back into her features. She greeted me, ‘Oimore, 
and with that one word of greeting, the wall that had separated us instantly crumbled down, 
heaping bricks at our feet. 


‘Eh, at least today I can rest early.’ She said, after taking in all that | had done around the house. 


Mama could not control her happiness. It was there in her voice, in her face, in her movements. She 
poured water into a sufuria and said, ‘| can’t remember the last time | used utensils | didn’t wash 
myself.’ She picked a log, fed it to the fire, and while watching it burn, she said absent-mindedly, 
‘Just see how fire eats it well.’ Then she laughed, a sudden burst of mirth, and with laughter like 
butter lubricating her words, she added, ‘Thoo, God is good! Today let my chest rest from that bitter 
smoke.’ | was sitting on the floor beside Mama, fire crackling as it devoured the dry wood, leaping 
flames causing our shadows to dance on the wall behind us. 


‘You know, the work of one person hindered Ochola from carrying out his plans of burning a school.’ 
Mama retold a story she used to tell me when | was young, about a recluse named Ochola who 
wanted to burn down a school just for the sake of it. In the evening, he prepared everything. The 
petrol, the matchbox, and a secure access point he would use to enter the school compound. 
Midnight came, he sneaked in and poured petrol through the classrooms. But by the time he 
finished all sixteen classes —it was a primary school with two streams per class— he was exhausted 
and decided to rest for a while. And that was how the next morning they found Ochola, snoring on 
a desk, the matchbox clasped in his hand. 


Somewhere in the warmth of that evening, she even mentioned that it was okay if getting 
something to do with my life had refused me; | could just stay here in Sori and help around the 
house and with the fish business. What was not okay and what she could not accept, she threw a 
mischievous glance at me, was my inability to seduce a lady. Haven't | heard the story of the cripple 
who snatched a chief's wife in West Alego? | laughed with her, but we were conscious of the heaps 
of bricks at our feet. Mama reverted to an old story. Again, another one she used to tell me when | 
was young, about how she and her brothers would put stinging nettle leaves upstream, then hide 
in the shrubs and watch with stifled, body-shaking laughter as those who were bathing 
downstream scampered out of the water while contorting their bodies, their two hands not quick 
enough to scratch the back, the belly, the thighs, the buttocks. 


When the conversation wandered into the heap of bricks, and every piece of brick we tried to 
unturn, untangle, felt excruciatingly heavy, she glanced at me and retreated to her old stories, or 
the wrangles of her fellow fishmongers, or village gossip. At the end of the night when | left for my 


house after prayers, Mama said, ‘Sleep well, nyathina.’ 


‘You too, Ma.’ | responded and stepped out into the night breeze. 
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In the morning, persistent pounding at my door woke me. | was on the floor; shirtless and barefoot. 
| tried to move my limbs, but they felt heavy. It was as if | had been laid out on a cross but instead of 
nails, my hands and feet were pinned down by boulders. Then, a thudding headache. Then, 
something irritating the insides of my nose. Then, the taste of vomit. The night before, | thought | 
would never be back there, not that soon, not ever. My tongue darted over my lips and tasted the 
crusted gunk. The irritation in my nose made my eyes watery; | snorted in and swallowed the 
chunks. 


‘Ogina!’ Mama called, followed by two soft knocks. An image of the hurt in her eyes if she were to 
see me like that entered my mind. | sat up. A searing pain shot from my right thigh. Something had 
torn my trousers and slashed the skin. 


‘Ogina?’ 
Wincing, | tried to mumble a response. 


'Eh! You are in? Er... | thought...' In her brief pause, | took in the sight of my shabby room. In one 
corner, an intrusion of cockroaches was darting between plates, stopping momentarily to nibble on 
rotten food remains. In the other corner, a flimsy wooden bed —the only furniture in that single 
room— heaped with soiled clothes. Next to me, a patch of the mud floor soaked in vomit and urine. 
Mama's voice reached me. 'It would make me happy if today you accompanied me to church. ' 


| made a sound. 


'| have left a bible for you on the table, next to your breakfast. Carry it with you when you come. 
Main sermon usually starts around eleven. 


| made another sound. Mama walked away. As the click of her slippers, muffled by the thick dust, 
became fainter and fainter, | closed my eyes and saw the leso draped around her shoulders. It 
looked like a cape, and it was as new and colourful as it had been when | was young. 


For a long time, | remained on the floor, eyes shut, feet stretched out, and my arms propped behind 
me. The sun gathered strength; the crack and pop of the tin roof got louder. Soon, the heat was 
stifling. And like clockwork, my parched and panting body craved the shade of the neem tree 
where, at that time of day, it usually enjoyed the breeze. But | did not move. | wanted to feel 
everything: the desolation, the pain from the thigh wound, the hunger knotting my intestines, the 
weight of Mama's love for a worthless, miserable son like me. | opened my heart and took it all in. | 
felt streaks of warmth on my cheeks. 


'I must go swimming.' | mumbled and, sniffling, began to drag myself up. 


e 


Here at the shore, it seems the lake and the sun are locked in a struggle: the breeze negating the 
heat. This arouses a strange sensation. | know the sun is in the sky but | can't feel its fieriness. The 
shoreline is bustling with activity; some people are washing, some are bathing, others are fetching 
water. All around, it seems, fathers and mothers, ladies and men, girls and boys, share work and 
laughter and play. Here on the open shore, the sun is powerless. | remove my slippers and step into 
the water, slowly, one foot after the other. When the water reaches my thigh and covers my wound 
with its coolness, something like giddiness tugs at my heart. Now the water is at my navel. Now my 
chest. And now, at last, | am submerged. | feel weightless. 
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Then, suddenly, it’s evening. But not the evening of today, because in my mind there is a blank 
stretch of time behind me. I’m sitting in a luxurious reed chair under the neem tree, enjoying the 
still, soft atmosphere. The aroma of wet fried tilapia, accompanied by clunky music of the utensils, 
drifts from my house. It feels like I've been here in Sori for a while, and I’ve helped Ma build a 
thriving fish business. 

‘Osiepal’ A sweet voice comes from inside the house. 

‘Yes. Talk to me, Osiepa.’ | call back. 

‘It’s time for you to go down the market and help Ma close up.’ 

‘Ah, it’s already time!’ 

‘Yes. And after, come right home, you hear? Supper is almost ready.’ 

‘Haha, how will | ever convince you that Mama Andiwo’s disgusts me?’ 


‘Cross your forehead and point at the sky. The tell me one more time.’ A playfulness in her voice. 


‘Alright, done. Now, first, you know I can never miss your finger-licking meals. Second, you know 
your company is all the happiness | need. Third... Is there need for a third?’ 


‘Haha, go to your mother, you crafty man. Go and help Ma, the night will cover us soon.’ 

| push my head out of the water and gasp for breath. | wipe my face with my palm, blink rapidly and 
then open my eyes. My stomach groans. | remember the breakfast waiting for me. And the bible. 
Somewhere in that book, there is something about it not being okay for a man to be alone. | will 


look up the verse and read it to Mama. 


The water before me is endless. It laps against my chest and | feel it’s gentle power. 
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Enit’ayanfe Ayosojumi Akinsanya fi 
Dear Ronda 


Ronda, 


| write to you today because the sun may set on me, and | want your tears to know why they 
run. 


Today, guests will fill our house, all the way down to where the compound ends, and Papa 
will ask me to kill that ram we bought as a lamb last December, and had raised from 
stranger hand to stranger hand. His voice will be loud, guffawing, his movements spirited— 
sweeping embraces, expansive gestures that will say more than actual words. He will boast 
about how he paid Stephen's school fees all by himself, Biodun's hospital bills (to which his 
wife heavily contributed), and Tosin's project levies—also all by himself. He will talk loudly 
and repeatedly about how he gave Mama a huge bale of nairas for her mother's second 
burial, how he was the one who paid for the different aso ebis that sections of her family 
wore at the party. On their part, his enemies—uniformed as guests—will sneer into their 
palm wine cups and whisper spells, curses, all they can to invoke the skies to gush with rain, 
so that Papa's celebration will scatter. They will accompany Papa's laughter with their own 
scoffing, and point out that the community was thick with rumours of Tosin's fatherless 
pregnancy, of Biodun being called an 'HIV Santa', and of Stephen being a yahoo boy. They 
will point out other afflictions and prop them against Papa's bouncy cheer. They will inform 
new faces at the party about how Papa's extravagance is lopsided, because his cook and 
gatekeeper and even the three drivers complain, behind him, of salary inconsistencies and ill 
treatment. They will also decry Mama's haughty relations with her maids, and highlight the 
persistent divisions among us the children under Papa's ‘impeccable!’ watch. And of course, 
they will rubbish Papa's eclectic tastes in furniture and flower selections—the twisted 
wooden étagére that holds nothing, the magnolias and hibiscuses nudging each other like 
warring wives. And | will stand by the green Milo van, parked in one side of the compound by 
the driver of one of Papa's many factories. | will watch quietly, arms akimbo, perhaps with a 
little smile, because | am strangely amused and strangely saddened by all that is happening 
in Papa's life. And in our lives. 


Neither Papa nor his critics will be completely honest about what's going on here in Papa's 
ménage. But | know better. | have cradled the act of speech on the tip of my lips. Of course, 
Papa will bellow me into silence. Children can't talk where elders sit. But, as my people say, 
the farmer's eye remains swollen, even if both the bee and the wasp deny having anything 
to do with it. We, the children see; we know. We are the wearers of the shoe; we know where 
it pinches. The problems that assail us in Papa's house did not start today; they started like 
rain, a long time ago, a long, long time ago. And they are still beating us, hard and heavy. 


We are a family torn apart, Ronda. 


Mama thinks Biodun should not be a part of the family, because Biodun is gay and being 
gay is not good, it's in fact the basest of all evils, so Biodun has to be disowned by the entire 
family. But Papa is having none of that. He says Biodun is still very much part of the 
household and must stay as such. Mona, he knows what he went through before having 
Biodun. Mona, his blood runs in Biodun's veins. Biodun—he says—matters more than his 
own principles. And so Biodun stays. This is the first crack in our wall, Mama's boiling 
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loathing for Biodun, Mama's daily persecution of Biodun. 


| feel with Papa. Papa's wealth boomed when Biodun arrived, a grinning baby, a perfumed bliss. 
Papa was overjoyed. He had never had it that big since his old master left property in his hands and 
went back over the seas. You know, Papa used to have a master, a white man like that; his photo 
still hangs in a frame in Papa's room. In 1960, the white Oyinbo caught malaria fever and had to go 
back to his relatives at home, so he left teenage Papa with everything he had taught him, 
everything he had opened Papa's eyes to see about investing and profiting. And now, sixty-four 
years later, Papa's land had broadened, his assets tripled and, sadly, his liabilities quadrupled. 


Our family problems, | repeat, did not start today. 


When I was born, thirty years after Papa's master left, Papa had thrown a party. It was exhilarating 
to have one's first child. “A male one, too!”—as | was told Papa had exclaimed in the delivery ward, 
minutes after | slipped out, wailing. Six years on, while he was looking for his wedding ring, Papa 
found an old diary in Mama's wardrobe and accused her of sleeping around. That, therefore, | could 
not be his son. Mama had been aghast. She had not slept with another man; Papa was the one who 
deflowered her. So what was he talking about? A bloody war cut through my family. Papa railed for 
a DNA test. Mama wept. She blamed her sisters for persuading her to marry such a disrespectful 
man. If not for them, she wouldn't have touched him even with a 10-foot-long pole. Yes, he was that 
ugly! For three years, they dragged the issue, incessant fights while | cried at the door, Papa 
smacking her face, she, clawing back at his with her fixed nails, shouting, “Kill me, useless man. Kill 
me!” She locked me up in her room, as big as | already was, and refused to let him come near me. 
People from both sides (her family and Papa's) rose to intervene. Even people from other families 
stepped in. Everybody pleaded with her to at least let me out and play with other children on the 
street. She stood her ground. After those three years, she finally released me for the DNA test. Papa 
was restive. | remember, faintly, him pacing the tiled floor after the doctor took his blood and mine. 
| remember the cynical shadow under his eyes as he read the result later. And then the relief that 
later touched his lips, widening them into teeth. | was his. And he mine. The abomination on my 
skin was gone. Finally, he could touch me. He could hold me. He did not apologise to Mama, only 
asked her to burn the diary. 


| thought it had ended there, all the noise in one family. But, days to Biodun's nineteenth birthday, 
Mama entered his room one quiet afternoon and found him kissing a boy's lips, both of them— 
according to her—“locked in an embrace that even the devil would find repulsive”. The beads 
encircling our peace snapped loose when Papa arrived from work that evening and Mama 
welcomed him with the news. We assembled in the sitting room, like a small family court. Papa 
ordered Biodun into the centre and fired questions at him and, to our consternation, he did not 
deny the truth of what Mama had seen. Papa dismissed the court with a verdict that made me 
scratch my ear many times to be sure: “Don't bring your boys under my roof next time.” Mama was 
flabbergasted. What happened to beating Biodun senseless, dragging him to a full-spirited church 
and casting the demon out of him? What happened to passing a firm law that forbade him having 
such perverted relations with humans who had the same thing that he had between his legs? 
Could Papa not bind him, even if Papa had to make it a crime, punishable, of course, not by death, 
but then by something very much close to it? She would not have a gay son. Not under her watch. 


| was surprised. | was surprised because Biodun was so such more to her than 'a gay son'. Out of us 
all, she would find the purest peace with Biodun. Tosin slept with men without collecting money 
from them; | smoked like Sangé but did not have his grace; Stephen followed boys who had run 
away from their homes, boys with dyed hair, boys with nocturnal laptops. Only Biodun had never 
given Mama the cause to shout herself hoarse. He was the obedient one, the sweet sap, the one 
who reflected an invigorating academic prowess. Her perfect son. Until now. Watching the veins 
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rise on Mama's neck, her eyes bulge and redden, her entire frame wracked with tension, | 
was surprised to see so much hatred in a woman who once fought so fiercely for my dignity 
as a child. What changed? Why wouldn't she do the same for another of her children? Or 
was Biodun's misbehaviour that monumental, such a big hulking thing, that it compressed 
all other values a human had and brought into stark singular focus only one thing: 'gay son'? 


Our house wobbles on two potholes: Mama's questionable uxorial faithfulness and my little 
brother's sexuality. These two, like the twin hills in Senegal, have risen so predominantly 
among all our issues that we don't even count Tosin's bastard pregnancy rumours and 
Stephen's disheartening fraudster tendencies as problems at all. 


Dear Ronda, | Know you wrote me to ask about my cousin, Rachel, and that | have not given 
you any response. But my mind becomes a traffic jam each time | try to talk about it, or pick 
up a pen to write about it. And my smoke rings become cloudier. Mama's family don't talk 
about that girl. | often ask myself why Mama is more taken by Biodun’s non-disruptive 
desires than by Rachel's precarious fate. Ten years now, and my cousin is still at the enemy's 
camp, in their thick forest. Her stomach will have swelled many times with the seeds of those 
who speak in guns and explosives. | have written reams of letters to the police, to human 
rights' magazines, to newspapers, to the government, to embassies. | have walked barefoot 
into churches where their women gyrated and spoke gibberish. | have let chemicals darken 
my organs, because | want all the things | cannot be and do to heave out of me and escape 
into air. But it won't stop Papa and Mama from celebrating. It won't stop today's party. 


Ronda. | am already imagining how today will unfold, even as | write in bed, the walls 
breathing around me, the house still quiet, the dawn still unwrapping itself from God's hand. 
It's all | can do, this writing, to stop myself from slipping another stick of nicotine into my 
mouth. Save me, Ronda. You know what people turn this to, especially when they believe 
you deserve an illness just because of “what you choose to do”. When | sleep, it's nightmares 
that wake me up. | watch my brother's eyes to see if the Santa rumours are true of him, if our 
maladies as a family just hardened, if Papa has finally lost his voice against Mama. But 
Biodun has slipped his voice into empty brackets and sealed it all with lines | can't break, 
because | can't read them. 


Ronda, will my brother have to walk this path alone? 
It must not be. 


You must be tired of my family issues, Ronda. We are not the only family around. Look at our 
neighbours to the south. They went through greater hell. They were poorer, had strings of 
children. They didn't have so much land, so much fertile land, that Papa had. In 1994, they 
were even poisoning each other (please don't let me go into gory details). But look at them 
today; things are different for them. They have a beautiful sense of “let's stick up for one 
another as a family”. When | place this next to the insidious apathy in my family, it makes me 
want to cry. 


Cry, Ronda, cry for my family. 
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I'm sorry, but that's all you can really do to help me. Papa and Mama are too busy with their own 
shattered illusions to focus on the well-being of us their children. Laughter escapes me when they 
speak to their friends of the future they are building for us. A family with neglected children cannot 
expect to have a today, much less a future. We had a uniform childhood, all four of us, waking up to 
find absent parents, or present parents who were trapped in other concerns: work, money, fashion, 
society, newspapers. We looked after ourselves by ourselves, making friends that our parents did 
not know, roaming strange streets, picking up new routines. We left for school each morning but 
we barely went to school. Only Biodun did. Even Stephen to whom Papa gave the most scholarship, 
did not attend his classes up to three times a week. Biodun who went came back kissing his teeth 
one day, because his English Language teacher, a graduate of English Language, kept mixing her 
tenses and saying “more better” and “borrow him your pen”. He would go on to tell us, after supper, 
while we were taking turns to have our bedtime bath, how most of his classmates had started 
talking about petty robbery and Internet scamming. Sometimes, today, when | watch him talk 
about his classmates, his eyes turning red, | wonder if he is close to tears only because of the value 
degeneration rolling through schools, or because he is terrified that he will soon fall into a crisis, his 
own crisis, perhaps a bigger, more disastrous one, a wicked fate he may not be able to trammel. 
Perhaps he also fears what the rest of us fear: that we will never be free of Papa and Mama's failures. 


My doctor has told me that | have cancer of the lungs. | think that's the only thing left to tell you. 
| long for you, Ronda. 
| miss the moments | thought would stay forever. So much. 


| don't believe in your God, but remind Her of me. If She's truly a good mother, unlike one | know, | 
will be here with the energy to write you more letters. 


Greet the runners of East Africa. And please fall in love with one of them. You know they make 
running into freedom seem so easy, So painfully, beautifully easy. 


| remain yours, 
Boripe. 
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Ministry of Animal Affairs 


Ògá is walking away from the conference room where he just held a meeting with the senior 
staff cadre of the ministry. After him came the other senior members of staff, looking sullen, 
whispering, nodding slowly and heading towards their own offices. | sit upright, grinning 
hard as they pass one after the other. The elevator is just across my desk so | have the honour 
and benefit of knowing everyone who ventures to this floor at any moment. Well, except 
when | go to the toilet to relieve myself, and ògá doesn't like that. 


See, one Monday morning | had resumed work with a running tummy after a weekend of 
partying and eating all sorts from one 6wanbe location to the other. | had managed to avoid 
shitting inside the staff bus that picked me up from my bus stop. | struggled to exchange 
greetings with other members of staff on the bus, especially Amir who had once accused me 
of being too proud because | worked as the secretary to ògá and | didn’t have to work from a 
cubicle in a packed office space with them, so | decided to be nice to him. That is just how | 
am, | avoid wahala to a fault. | may be fuelling his delusions of importance by greeting him 
all the time but | don’t mind. This world and country have already robbed him, and most of 
us, of anything to take serious pride in. 


Even though the AC in the bus was on full blast that morning, | was still sweating, soaking 
my armpits and shirt through the white singlet underneath. | shifted from buttock to 
buttock on the leather seat, trying to calm the fire in my nyash after | had already taken 
drugs and prayed before leaving home that my day should not be assailed by the stomach 
trouble that already gave me a sleepless night and at least ten toilet visits before dawn. 


That morning made me wonder whether incompetence could be sometimes beneficial, 
because if the AC wasn’t working and we all had to be covered in sweat, fanning ourselves 
with whatever we could find while the windows were pulled open, nobody would have had 
the time to ask me why | was sweating inside that bus. The fellow who sat on the seat before 
me had looked back, perhaps disturbed by my constant shuffling, perused my countenance 
and asked, “Mr Festus, are you good this morning?” | had simply nodded, wishing he faced 
his front and allowed me to focus on controlling my bowels. The woman on the seat next to 
me was snoring away and | appreciated that, although | was still conscious of my nyash 
shuffling disturbing her sleep. She probably had to prepare meals and get three to four kids 
ready for school all before 7 am while still trying to make it in time for the bus. 


| sent my praises to the high heavens when the bus pulled into the premises of the ministry 
and came to a stop. | jumped off my seat, startling the woman who was now yawning beside 
me. | ran down the aisle and out of the bus, issuing a quick “Sorry o” to whoever | bumped 
into or stepped on as | found my way into the lobby, and then the elevator without indulging 
in the usual banter | always had with the lady at the front desk. 


| still suffer her cold responses because she thinks | had intentionally ignored her that day 
despite having explained, quite untruthfully, that | had rushed past her because | had to 
finish some work left over from the previous week that was due for submission that 
morning. In the elevator, | shifted my weight from one leg to another, gripping the hand bar. 
At the ping of the doors opening on my floor, | hurried to my table and dropped my bag 
quickly before rushing off to the toilet. 
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After | had relieved myself, my shirt was drenched, my face was full of sweat beads and my 
laboured breathing slowly returned to normal. | stared at myself in the mirror in the restroom, 
almost proud that | had survived the storm. | rinsed my face and left the restroom, walking upright 
and smiling only to be told by the first person | met in the hallway that my ògá was looking for me. | 
went to my table first, sorayed myself with the perfume that | keep in my desk because ògá is very 
particular about how you smell around him. | cleaned my black cracked shoes with a rag, brushed 
my hair and tucked in my rumpled shirt properly before | called his office to ask if | could come to 
see him. 


“Ogbéni, you better come here now,” he had yelled into the phone. 

| found him sitting on one of the white couches in a corner. | always thought they were ugly and 
clashed with the red rugs and brown wooden colour of the walls. He was reading a newspaper 
when I entered and he slammed the paper on the table before him when he realised my presence. 
“Good morning, ògá,” | said, standing with my hands cupped below my belt. 

“What is good about the morning? Festus, | say what is good about the morning?” 

| remained silent knowing he wasn't expecting an answer. 

“Why did you come in late today?” he continued. 


“Oga | was not late. | have been around before you came, Sir.” 


“So why were you not at your table when | entered? Why was my secretary nowhere to be found? 
You want just anybody to be entering here abi?” 


“No sir, | had a stomach problem so | was in the toilet just for a short while, just small time,” | replied, 
indicating with my right thumb and index finger almost pressed together, how little the time | 


spent on the toilet seat was. 


“Festus! Festus! How many times did | call you? You are not paid to sleep in the toilet. You want the 
taxpayers’ money used to pay you to go to waste?” 


“That is not my intention ògá, it won't happen again,” | said, bowing my head a little. 

“That is what you all say when you mess up. You better be careful, I've been watching you and |’Il 
soon send you to a department where you wouldn't even have space to stand up to shit so your 
head can be correct. In fact, | count this as one strike against you,” he declared. 


“lam sorry ògá, please sir. | enjoy it here, Sir.” 


“The next time | count another strike on your head, there won't be mercy from me, Festus, you 
hear?” 


“All ears Oga. Thank you, Sir,” | said as he waved me away and picked up his newspaper. 
As | left his office that day, | had the good mind of telling him that | was on the brink of death just 
minutes before entering his office. | wanted to ask him if he didn’t shit too like every normal being 


but | didn’t say any of that because he, by virtue of his position, was allowed to imply that he wasn’t 
subject to the dictates of the human body system. He was the ògá, and | was not. 
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Just two months ago, he found the secretary of the Deputy ògá of the ministry dozing off at 
her desk just some minutes before closing time and he had brought down the roof with his 
shouting, saliva was flying everywhere from his mouth as he scolded her, pontificating on 
her laziness and lack of passion in serving the government, of how ungrateful she was to be 
where she was at her age when there were thousands, no, millions of people like her walking 
the dirty streets with fatigued faces and depressed shoes looking for jobs. He eventually 
found a way to throw her to the records department where she would sit in a musty office 
with old rotten papers stashed in rusted steel cupboards that could fall apart at the slightest 
touch. | don’t know who will send ògá to the records department because | have seen him 
doze off many times on his ugly white chairs. 


Today, ògá is frowning as he goes past me into his office that has nothing less than three 
diffusers expelling different kinds of scents that spill out and envelope the air every time he 
opens the door. The deputy ògá follows him in, and soon, | can hear them raising their voices 
at each other. This has never happened before so | am surprised because deputy ògá looks 
like a person whose mouth cannot say much but now it seems he has eaten hot pepper 
soup. His mouth cannot close and his voice is the loudest one coming from the office. When 
he exits the office, he slams the door so hard that | duck my head instinctively out of fear that 
the building is going to fall all around us. Me, I’m not ready to die. 


| can sense trouble brewing. Myself and deputy oga’s new secretary, whose table is not far 
away from mine, exchange glances after he walks into his own office saying “I don’t want to 
be disturbed.” His secretary pouts at me but | take my eyes off her. Who is she trying to put 
in trouble? Abi this one does not know there is fire on the mountain? Moreover, | can’t start 
thinking about another woman when | still have the lobby attendant heavy on my mind. | 
think she has blocked me because her number doesn’t even go through anymore. Women, 
you can never tell with them sometimes. | sent Abel who works on the same floor to talk to 
her on my behalf but he said she had shut him up at the mention of my name. 


“| don’t know anybody with that name in this office. What sort of name is that even?” Abel 
reported she had said, and | was slightly upset that she had insulted my name. What exactly 
is wrong with the name Festus? But even though she did that, she is still on my mind and | 
don't know how, or is it juju, ehn? 


| wait all day for ògá to order me into his office but he doesn’t even call via the intercom to 
tell me to ask the kitchen to bring him some rice and stew or bread and beans as usual. 


When it is closing time, | walk out of the building with my bag hanging lazily from my 
shoulder. | walk, | don’t run and rush like the others trying to get into the bus before 
everybody else even though there is enough space for everyone of us. This is the problem we 
have as a people, we are always rushing and impatient even if things are more than enough 
for everybody. Maybe this is what the uncertainty of things in the country has turned us into. 
Things are here today, tomorrow they are out of order, scarce, expensive or have simply 
vanished. First come, first served, a mantra repeatedly hammered into our damaged psyche. 


When the rushing is over, | get into the bus, settling down beside a fingernail chewing man 
who repeatedly spits the invisible pieces out of his mouth. | think of what ògá will call this 
man if he works directly under him. Scallywag? Buffon? Brute? His mouth is filled with so 
many words like that, kai! 
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As the bus moves, side talk grows into a loud conversation. 
“When did animals start working in this ministry? Hian!” somebody says. 
“So they really said monkeys carried away the missing funds?” another adds. 


Questions like that keep coming from left and right. | start to get the full gist that the meeting that 
was held in the morning was between the ministry's top cadre and some other government people 
who had come to demand accountability for money that ran into billions. 


“Yes, some departments haven't gotten paid in months and some of you are acting surprised. 
Where did you think the money went?” one woman says, half standing half sitting as if to make 
sure everybody sees her speak. 


“My friend, Uche, who works with the finance regulatory board said it is not only our ministry that is 
being investigated. It is everywhere.” 


| keep looking at the back of the head of the person resting on the seat in front of me while my 
colleagues keep Jabbering about the stolen funds debacle. All | know is that | can’t wait to see what 
tomorrow brings and how ògá will handle this fire that is starting to burn under his oversized suit. 


ESA 


| am in the office today feeling excited because when | first arrived, | finally decided to walk up to 
the lobby attendant myself to ask for her forgiveness. | was starting to run mad from not talking to 
her for so long. She had smiled at me without saying a word but | know that when | call this 
evening, her number will go through, | just know. 


Two hours past resumption time and oga has not arrived in the office and neither has his deputy 
whose secretary, Mariam, is filing her nails and chewing gum with her hairy legs placed on the 
table. | steal glances at her, pretending to work on something on my laptop but then | decide to 
talk to her because the office is too quiet. | walk over to her and she drops her legs, adjusts her skirt 
and grins. 


“Bobo, what do you want?” she asks. 


| don't like how she is addressing me, why can’t she use Mr Festus, eh? But | say nothing about that 
and just ask, “Do you know why any of our ògás are not around? | wasn’t informed they wouldn't be 
in today.” 


“Ah, Bobo, | wasn’t told anything too. | just know about the rumours that they are answering one 
yeye inquiry today, you know, about some missing funds,” she says, smacking the gum in her 
mouth which | find irritating but | don’t want to say anything to her about it as well. She has too 
many problems for my liking. 


“That is serious, | only heard a bit about it,” | reply. “So that was why they were fighting yesterday? Is 
it true they said it was monkeys that stole money?” 


She laughs, slapping her table, “You sef, you're doing like you don’t know anything. Don’t you know 


monkeys are now wearing suit and tie and sitting in offices with white chairs?” she says, making an 
obvious reference to my oga. 
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“But your ògá stole money too, lm sure,” I say, sitting on her table which she seems to like 
because she is now rubbing my thigh lightly. “Both of them stole together,” | continue. 


“Na you know jare, I’m just happy that nobody is here to shout at me or look at me anyhow,” 
Mariam says, scrolling on her phone with her other hand. 


We stay silent for a while with only the hum of the activities in the building filling the 
emptiness. I’m busy looking at her mouth move and chew. 


“Olohun o!” she shouts, disrupting the silence and jolting me. 
“What is that?” | ask, grabbing her hand. 
“See your ògá,” she says, handing me her phone as her croaky laugher fills my ears. 


| take the phone and see a video on Twitter with the caption: “This man act pass James 
bond o.” | click on the video that reveals ògá sitting in a room with a microphone in front of 
him, the room is filled with other suit and kaftan wearing men. 


A voice coming from a man off-camera speaks. “Did you or did you not, in response to the 
allegations of financial misappropriation in your ministry, say that the funds where stolen by 
monkeys?” 


A bit of laugher ripples through the room before ògá says “No, | did not say such a thing.” He 
looks so subdued, so demystified in the video. 


“On the official request for the records of the disbursement of said funds, did you or did you 
not say that the records had been destroyed by termites?” 


Another round of laughter erupts in the room and it takes an extra clamour for order before 
the room is silent enough for ògá to say, “I did not say that. | only said it is hard to maintain 
records because facilities are poor and shelves may be termite infested.” 


“We'll address that in subsequent questioning, but first, Mr Director, where did all the money 
go? Or can you at least identify the Monkeys that stole it? Because it is starting to sound like 
you head the ministry of animal affairs,” another voice off-camera asks. 


There is a slight commotion at that question, the camera pans around the room, showing 
one man banging on the table and shouting but his words are incoherent. The camera pans 
away from him and returns to my oga. 


Ògá is looking feverish, he cleans his face with a handkerchief. He attempts to speak into the 
microphone and then suddenly, he reclines on his chair, his eyes droop, his hands hang 
limply by his sides as if there is no life in him. The room descends into chaos as people stand 
to check up on him. Somebody dips his two thumbs into 6ga’s mouth, another pours water 
from a bottle on his head while tapping his cheeks. The camera pans to the floor as if the 
cameraman was pushed from behind. The video turns black and noisy as it comes to an 
abrupt end. 
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“Is he dead or is it just drama?” Mariam asks me. 


A grunt escapes my mouth. | shake my head “Monkeys? Termites? Ministry of animal affair indeed,” 
I say as | hand Mariam her phone. 


“What are we going to do now?” she asks, eyebrows raised. 


“We? Who is we?” | say as | begin to laugh at 6ga’s stupid antics and the commotion in the video. | 
laugh so hard that | grab my belly, | laugh till | cover my mouth,walking away from Mariam towards 
my desk. But just before | get to it, my eyes catch something | did not notice earlier. There is a thin 
line of light leaking from ogéa’s office. 


| see that ògá'’s door is slightly ajar, and wonder whether he had left it that way as he hastily left the 
office yesterday while the fire under his suit got hotter. | take careful steps, almost tiptoeing as | 
push the door open. | see a faceless figure, like an apparition, slumped on one of his ugly white 
chairs. 


| stand in the doorway rooted as if in a trance watching the figure take on ògá'’s face, and in the 
same second, that of a monkey. The figure turns into ògá and then into a monkey again and again, 


until they both become one and the same. 


Asingle entity with one face, one flesh, thieving man and monkey. 
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Adédoyin Ajayi Fi 
On the Path of the Lighthouse 


Last night you went to the club with Bisi. It was only your second time of going. You still felt 
like a fish thrust into an ocean after a lifetime accustomed to swimming in a barrel. The 
smell of beer, smoke from cigarettes and igbo, and bodies that told stories of a long day 
wafted from every corner. The flashing red, blue, and green lights played a mad-dance 
routine with the music booming from the speakers. Bisi pulled you along till you were lost in 
a throng of bodies, your mind reeling, struggling to process so many smells and sights in so 
short a time. You saw the yahoo boys, the policemen and area boys form an unholy trinity, as 
they kissed one another, passing wrapped, lit joints around their table. You saw Niniola, the 
girl who ran a salon near your house, with the big-bellied, local politician, his hands stroking 
her thighs, a contented look on his face. At your table sat Bisi, her fingers curled around her 
second bottle of Star while you struggled to finish your first. The sour taste of the beer and 
the smoke in the air made you dizzy. Guys and girls came to chat with Bisi and they paid you 
no mind. It didn't matter to you. You didn't know what you would have said to them anyway. 
Like you, their bodies swelled with the firmness of youth, yet, their fancy wigs and chunky 
jewellery made you feel worlds apart from them. 


You watched Bisi dance, shrieking with laughter as men twirled her on the dance floor. 
When you got up to go outside for some air, strong arms pulled you into a smoke-smelling 
embrace, and hips thrust into yours from behind. You screamed, but no one could have 
heard you. You wriggled away, went out, and found your way home. Bisi never noticed you 
leave. 


You were a passenger in many nights in Isale-Eko. The nights came with loud music from 
the bar, soliciting prostitutes down on the corner, drunken laughter from plastered fellows 
as they staggered past your window, constant slaps of sweaty flesh in an erotic dance, 
moans of your mother, and groans from whichever man found solace between her legs that 
night, peppered by the sound of gunshots - no doubt from the young hell-raisers who spent 
their days hassling passers-by and raping young women - the hoots of young truants at the 
sleazy arcade, furtive exchanges of igbo and Naira notes in dark corners, and the roar of the 
night watchman's locally-made gun. You hated the nights. They seemed like God's 
punishment for a sin you had no hand in, for an offence you were born into. You imagined 
the rich on the other side of the Island in their fancy houses in those streets with cool names. 
You imagined those streets — blessed with smooth roads - a far cry from yours, lined with 
potholes and muddy puddles so deep they threatened to swallow you and suck you down 
into hell. They had a television to watch, not a black and white TV that only showed two 
channels. You imagined the taps spurting forth clean water in their homes, unlike the 
muddy water your well provided. They had proper meals to eat, not cold remnants from a 
half-eaten breakfast. The roofs of their house didn’t creak with strong winds or drip water 
when it rained. 


Your days weren't much different. You grew up with the sights of heaps of trash overflowing 
the gutters, rickety danfos with their engines coughing as they drove past, ice-cream sellers 
hooting their horns, policemen in search of miscreants, gamblers hanging at the doorways 
of 1960 shops, public spats of angry lovers, and the sight of King's College boys swaggering 
past in their flaming white blazers. You had lived with your mother for the past four years. 
Your father wasn't around much. The few times he was around brought rare, happy trips to 
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Sandgrouse Market with your mother. The ride in his jalopy with its engine that spluttered all the 
way to the market, the Lagos heat, and the smell of garri, smoked fish, and spices in the air all made 
you happy. Even though you ended up with feet bruised from stamps from impatient shoppers, a 
face bathed in saliva from overzealous haggling by your mother, and sore arms from pushing your 
father's rickety Volvo to life, it was one of the best memories of your life devoid of happiness. Sadly, 
such joy was few and far between due to both the poverty that enveloped your family like fog and 
the randomness of his presence, like the erratic movement of the clouds of smoke that curled from 
his ramshackle car. 


You remember he was fond of holding one conversation too many with Mama Sarah, much to your 
mother's anger. Her presence was a bane that was the cause of many of your parents’ nightly 
squabbles. You remembered Mama Sarah as a woman who had an apparent abhorrence of bras. 
Every morning as you fetched muddy water from the shallow well in your face-me-/-face-you 
apartment, she strutted about, her nose sniffing the air for some early morning gossip. Her thick 
nipples jutted out and made sharp imprints through her thin spaghetti top, like the ends of 
torpedoes waiting to ignite. Your father grabbed onto those torpedoes and launched into a non- 
existent future with her. You never saw him again. Your mother never recovered from his betrayal. 
The sting of his exit forced her from man to man in a futile search for affection and comfort. If what 
was between her legs wasn't enough to keep your father, it could at least pay your school fees 
when proceeds from her little buka could not. It also paid the rent of the crumbling shack you lived 
in. The men came in all forms. They were an assortment, similar to the slices of shaki, edo, and 
roundabout in her watery stew. It was either your mother loved variety, or she was smart enough to 
know that the welcoming presence of money was more important than its bearer. There was the 
pot-bellied, local politician whose bushy beards couldn't mask his quivering jowls. There was Mr 
Adejobi, your primary school headmaster, who also came to give her lessons you missed out on; the 
pastor of the rundown church at the end of the street, who after thumping on his Bible all day, 
came to thump away on your mother all night for a taste of heaven; Sodiq, the carpenter, whose 
crotch always looked like he tucked his hammer down the front of his faded, ratty jeans. You 
wondered how that thing fit in her, whether he pounded it in or he eased it in like a chisel through 
a resistless piece of plywood. Occasionally, there was also the limping Mallam Nuru, bald as a 
walnut, who owned a kiosk on the corner, and Bayo, one-eyed yahoo boy, who always reeked of gin, 
his glossy bracelets jingling and chasing one another on his wrists. 


Sometimes you thought your mother was no different from the girls on the streets, but when you 
saw the slim wads of cash the men pushed into her hands, you knew hunger would be caged away 
for an all too brief period. The skies were a little bluer. But they were a sham. They never lasted. The 
grey clouds returned with a vengeance. Transient tastes of comfort were worse than no taste at all. 
It left you craving more. 


Hunger was something that was as natural to you as traffic on Third Mainland Bridge. Your body 
told no stories of hunger. Whatever weight some parts of you lost, your hormones placed in more 
welcoming places. Your buttocks stuck out proudly, twin mountain peaks on your heavy thighs. Bisi 
liked complimenting them. Though she was nearly ten years older than you, her body could have 
taken lessons in femininity from yours. Your mother didn't like you hanging out with her. She 
thought she was a runs girl lacking manners; with too many oyinbo clothes that exposed too much 
of her body. You thought your mother, like the other women, was simply jealous that Bisi's body 
was a reminder of their lost youth and their fading beauty that could no longer earn them the 
favours they once got at the drop of a hat. Bisi intrigued you. You liked her. Her flat seemed to have 
the comfort and niceties that your squalor-infested existence deprived you. She was only a few 
years older than you, yet she had a freedom and an air of one living her life on her own terms. You 
spent more and more time with her. She gradually made you feel less of a passenger in the mystery 
life you wanted a ride on. You were a lost part of her she'd once left behind years ago, while you saw 
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When you went to the club again with her, you tried not to flinch when the men made ribald 
comments about slobbering over your youthful breasts, and their ordinary conversations 
that were spiced with needless profanities. You also tried to steel yourself against the smell 
of smoke that invaded your nostrils and sat in your lungs. When Sodiq grabbed your waist 
and thrust his groin against your heavy buttocks, you welcomed him. You felt his harsh 
breath in your ears and the strength of his arms. When he put his lips on yours, you tasted 
tom-tom, stale beer, and cigarettes. Your heart pounded in rhythm to the music at an 
unearthing of bodily desires that spewed all over your insides like a geyser. You squeezed 
your thighs together, and your nipples tightened beneath the flimsy top you borrowed from 
Bisi. You danced away with many men that night till you lost count. They bought you drinks, 
pinched your breasts, and made you feel desired. The girl in you died that night, reborn as a 
woman -a woman hankering for a taste of adventure. 


You didn't need Bisi to go with you to the club anymore. You learnt you could get flirt with, 
and squeeze money out of the young men with scarred faces who loitered beneath 
Obalende Bridge, cigarettes between their lips, their muscular arms hanging out of fake, 
flamboyant basketball jerseys that housed their stocky bodies. You discovered that the 
yahoo boys liked a body like yours, and could provide you with cheap trinkets in exchange 
for the treasure you handed out so freely and easily, like an evangelist handing out tracts. 


You never went to school so much anymore. The boys either skipped school for the arcade, 
or went to hang out with the hell-raisers, while the girls seemed like they took turns getting 
pregnant. Every term, there was a girl who dropped out of school. When you were in JSS3, it 
was Biola. You just heard she wouldn't be coming to school anymore. She took up working 
at her mother's point-and-kill joint down the road. After a while, you never saw her again. 
Less than a year later, it was Victoria. In between, you stayed home for a while because your 
mother couldn't afford your school fees. You learnt three more girls dropped out while you 
kicked your heels at home. Only the whispers regarding the failed abortion that led to Lolu's 
death three weeks ago pieced the mystery together for you. She was a baby carrying a baby. 


Soon, you joined the girls who lurked in the dark streets of Obalende, where they were 
silhouetted by lights from ATMs. The weak street lights showed the make-up slathered on 
their faces, curves adorning tight blouses, and legs spilling out of miniskirts that promised 
much more. You tried to get out of the chain of lack that held you in its vice. You spent many 
nights on your back, legs pointing at the ceiling like your mother with lifted hands at vigils. 


You believed you lived a life better than your mother. But your daily realities told you of your 
entrapment. The stench of poverty and the absence of comfort your life presented before 
you gazed at you with a familiar countenance. You struggled against it. You did so in every of 
your passing actions. You had fights with your mother. She called you a cheap runs girl. 


You sneered at her. "Sorry o, madam wey cost. Wetin concern you?" 
Her jaw opened wider than that of a hippopotamus. She had no reply. Yet, in her eyes, you 


saw the stare of one who came upon a stranger. That girl she knew had died, replaced by 
one changed by the hard embrace of neglect. 
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When you told Bisi, her shoulders shook with laughter. "See as she dey, she be like old palm wine 
wey nobody wan drink. All her breasts don fall finish. No man wan touch her." 


You remembered your mother’s powerlessness in the face of the stolen joys of your childhood - a 
childhood filled with the lack and even worse, hopelessness of a future away from a shack with a 
leaky roof, alongside faded and patched clothing. You hated her. You hated that she couldn't keep 
your fleeting childhood joys from being crushed under the heavy boulder of lack and hopelessness 
that was emblematic of your daily existence. You remembered your childhood playing ten-ten in 
the streets, with Lolu and Biola, who were now dead after botched abortions from quacks. You 
remembered the sharp sting of humiliation on the days you had to beg for meals from neighbours, 
and their grating laughter that cut you deep. Days like that made the brief childhood joys you 
enjoyed disappear quickly, like a drop of blood in the ocean. You remembered the mosquitoes that 
played tunes in your ears while you tried to sleep, and how you had no choice, but to share the pit 
latrine in your face-me-!/-face-you shack that carried more diseases than a hospital could treat. You 
recalled the times you went hungry to school, and how your friends who fared slightly better than 
you bought you some gala and ice-cream at break time. You remembered when your mother 
couldn't protect you from being raped when you were sixteen. She was asleep in sexual torpor 
when one of her many partners forced himself on you. In the dark, you couldn't tell which one of 
them it was. You forgot neither the cold grip of fright that bound you, nor the hand pressed down 
on your mouth, muffling your screams of fear and pain. You remembered the stickiness of your 
blood between your thighs. You also never forgot the sense of worthlessness that sat like an 
elephant on your chest, an evil complement to the feeling of vulnerability that grew in you like a 
diseased plant. 


You would chart a new course without her. She was aging, her lovers now fancied you more. You 
gleefully rubbed it in her face. You had made enough money to live alone. You and Bisi made a 
killing on the streets of Obalende. It was thrilling. You spent your days as a receptionist in a run- 
down, seedy hotel in Idumota and your nights either dancing away at clubs, or hanging out 
beneath streetlights, cavorting with men who could afford you. Your eyes had gotten clouded with 
a hardness that only came from living with one's nose to the grindstone. You had neither the 
inclination nor desire for a relationship. You wanted men only for the scent of money they carried. 
You threw in with Chuks. You knew Chuks could have meant a hundred different names, but you 
didn't care. He was rolling in the cash as fast as he could scam people, and you were spending it as 
quickly as he pushed it into your ready hands. He had a wife and a son he ran out on, in a bid to 
explore the dregs of his youth before his hairline took a few steps back and he couldn't go six 
rounds without his heart feeling like an overblown balloon on the brink of popping. That didn't stop 
your trysts with other men. Neither did it lessen the time you spent in clubs. 


Chuks vented his displeasure on your beautiful body. You turned up with puffy eyes on some days 
and stitches on others. On other days he beat you so badly, you bit your tongue in pain till it bled. 
You tried not to care about it. Your miserable childhood left you cotton-thirsty for money, and you 
would bear whatever came on the path to drink from the fountain of wealth. Telling you not to use 
your body as an escapist formula would have been like telling a bullied kid with superpowers to 
deny their abilities. Yet, as you took bits from life, it clawed swathes of you in return. You didn't find 
happiness like you thought you would. You couldn't ward off the feeling of something being used 
and discarded. You had way too many scars and too few joys. Your mother was dying of an 
undiagnosed illness. Chuks left you. You thought you had hit it big with him, but he left you with 
little more than a bruised body, a wounded heart, and an unappeased lust for wealth. It was ironic 
that your search for comfort left you with more hurts than you cared to find. You had no 
relationship with your mother anymore and your heart burned for affection. You tried not to show it 
though. You still clubbed. You partied. You still prowled the streets of Obalende. 
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Sometimes there were police raids. In their black outfits, they came, like demons in the 
night, clubbing the back of your knees and hauling you in the back of their van. In the 
station where you spent the night, the bleak looks you saw on the faces of your fellow girls 
reminded you of a scared little girl not too long ago, angry at a mother she now despised, a 
mother she severed ties with in a bid to seek her place in the world, not one chosen for her. A 
mother she resembled with each passing day. You shook off the feeling when you stepped 
out of the foul cell in the mornings. The more you spent time in cells or bouncing from man 
to man like a kid on a trampoline, the more that feeling weighed on you. 


Bisi was aging. She got married. She stayed away from the streets long enough to snag a 
rich industrialist. It sounded beautiful, except she found herself the fifth in a procession of 
wives. Without saying, you knew she'd taken that path to avoid being like your mother. Old 
palm wine wey nobody wan drink. The pain sawed through you. It hurt you in a place you 
didn't know you still had. You felt betrayed. You cut off contact with her. You felt lost, alone. 
Your adventure had careened off a pleasant road and into a path you struggled to recognise. 


You turned to drugs. Your lips, already scarred from Chuks’ fists, gradually blackened with 
each puff you took. Your eyes took on the yellowish tinge of a pothead. You lost weight. It 
gave you a sickly look. Your mother died. You tried to find comfort in the arms of different 
men. After Chuks came Ayo. Then it was Francis. Different men, and yet, more of the same - 
the thrill of meeting someone new, the stupefying sex that turned your legs to liquid butter, 
the fuzzy feeling that came with having someone to face the world with, and the bitter tears 
that flowed from your eyes when it all came crashing down. It was more of the same. 
Perhaps you were meant to spend your life scampering about for what eluded you from your 
childhood. The juncture between your mother’s legs couldn’t keep the men that trotted into 
her life; neither could it do the same for you. You ended up with the same figures your 
mother rolled in the game of dice against fate. 


You're now almost thirty. The sun is fast setting on your youth. When you were younger, that 
girl who went to the clubs with Bisi saw a lighthouse shining from the boisterous waves that 


rocked her young life. Now, you see no lighthouse. The waves are battering you hopeless. 


You're still hanging on though. Barely hanging on. 
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The Girlbird 


At a point in the not-too-distant past, when all Akinde knew as a young uninitiated man was 
all he knew: a shortage in worth and wit, a burning hunger for things unripe for himself— he 
had pursued winged interests... like a fanatic, a wanton boy without a sense of sound 
direction. His unguided pursuits had often led to his discovery of outlandish subjects: birds in 
the image of women, snared in dark holes. And he had, in various unlucky ways, taken to 
them. 


He desired the sparrows that didn’t know how to be birds, the ravens who strived for 
invisibility, the herons who ached to be bothered by no weight or matter, the owls that 
craved to become untouchable by descent. Girlbirds, all of whom coursed through packed 
pastures with afflicted grace, affliction and grace bidding for space within and around them. 
Who were without a core. Who longed to be nothing but an instinct: flight. These were the 
prototypes Akinde was enamoured with, routinely, unable to control his gravitations towards 
their type, as though it were some fated ordeal, designed inevitably to teach him something 
or, likely, punish him. 


They were all cryptic, the girlbirds. Perhaps the most peculiar of them was Ifewa, the 
hummingbird, who, having plundered the earth for over two decades and found no worth in 
it and no love to give for all of its depravity, disappeared. Into the cadence of everlasting 
heights. 


Before Ifewa disappeared, took her great flight and lost touch with the wanton boy, she told 
him he'd fully become a man if he gained discipline. The one superpower, an initiation, of 
tempering successfully fitful emotions, of cautioning bodily impulses. He needed only to 
yield to it, and could afterwards easily stop bothering her with stiff overtures. She said this, 
not particularly to get him to stop circling around her. It seemed more a matter of her 
indeed knowing what it was to neutralise desire, and was simply offering a friend some hints. 
“Teach me,” he had asked of her. 

“Teach you what?” she asked him. 


“How to be disciplined.” 


“| should teach you how to be a man?” Akinde thought she would say. But she had turned 
her neck instead, scanning his face briefly for indications of humour. 


“You're funny,” she scoffed. 
Akinde said nothing. 


"Whatever. Sha, | feel it’s something anyone could yield into if they really wanted to," she 
added briefly, almost as consolation, her words heralding a rhythm as they both walked the 
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boulevards of campus, the air around them immediately clutched by a throbbing flow... 
SA 


Discipline, self-control, how to be a man, restraint. Whatever you call it. Akinde asked to be taught it 
by the girlbird for two reasons. One, he desired to cure himself from the ailment that was his then- 
life. Life as one who chased, rather too spiritedly, after beauty and pleasure and pain. Two, because 
to the unskilled eye such as his, Ifewa seemed to have eased into a reservoir of calmness, which 
gave the impression that nothing fazed her: not beauty, not pleasure, not even pain. And he had 
wanted this resolve characteristic of her. However, as Akinde later suspected, if one looked closer, 
they'd find that the source the girlbird seemed to fetter around was a rather sinister one, unlike any 
calmness. If one inquired closer and she let you see, you’d find that it was as though she was 
already at the gates of resignation, tramping wanderingly on a wilderness where nothing sprouted, 
where the air was still. 


Akinde had later imagined that the reason the girlbird didn’t oblige him was this: if she, in fact, 
could and had taught him the secrets about her supposed mastery of calmness and somehow 
managed the training successfully, then he too could stop to appreciate wonder and how special 
life was. He’d stunt his own growth and depreciate, the way she taught herself to, out of the fear of 
growing older. 


The girlbird detested the weight that becoming a woman would surrender to her. So, she gripped 
her mind and whispered lullabies of girlhood into it, teaching herself to remain little as years went 
by, till she endured a girl in the body of a woman. When she laughed, it was in the voice of a child. 
When she cried, the torrents were veiled beneath the immutability of her undesired adulthood. This 
internal ambiguity of hers would bear constant consequences: 


crippling migraines that extended for days. Insomnia. Anxiety. Acne plastered on the greasy 
paleness of her face. Receding hairline. Weakness of muscles. Withering curves... 


But she didn’t mind any. She yielded to all. Embracing pain like it was part of her. Embracing the 
occupation of caving, such that she grew to resent sunlight and natural air. She coiled within 
dimness and faint lights like sunset, the brown orangeness of it. Or perhaps it was the descent of it 
that appealed to her: how the sun drowned into a vast scale of nothing, every single day... 


Il 
Akinde carried pictures in his head, the anatomy of his many imaginings about Ifewa’s life’s design: 


a). 

the girlbird, a princess with a lost princesshood, snatched from her, wishing invariably to recover 
her loss and remain a princess for life. A prayer too complicated for God to grant. The girlbird, then 
left to flutter in the motions of her unanswered prayer, cascades along the path of stillness, signs of 
delight and promise wavering around her. 


b). 

Her ears, like that of elves—curvy and pointy, shaped like mini-large leaves, appealed to him. 
Though she believed they soiled her beauty. So, she always tied a scarf around her head like a 
turban or wore a wig. Burying her ears in silence, out of the rhythm of the winds, sights, and 
potential admiration... 
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“Let your ears breathe. They're always covered with that scarf of yours,” his voice, one rare 
evening; both sat in a garden on campus, evaluating the spectacle created by the sunset. 


“Lee me alone,” her voice glazed in such childish playfulness. “I have rabbit ears.” 


“Oouu. Now | want to see them. But really, isn’t it strange how I've never really seen your 
ears? And we've been friends for how long now?” 


“Don’t stress my life, Akin. You will see them only if | wish.” 

Fly to many weeks later: The day he saw them in their full glory, one delicate evening. On a 
football pitch in the university. It was the most he had seen the girlbird free. It was their final 
year at the university. A sports event was imminent. She had miraculously volunteered (as if 
to give life a chance) to be part of the school affair as one of the athletes representing her 
class. Akinde had signed up for volleyball. She had come into the sports centre (from her 
home, where she lived chastely and limitedly with her family, a few walks away from 
campus) for training sessions coated in an Abaya gown, a scarf around her head, but had 


sooner transformed into something much sportier. Detached her ears from the silence of 
the scarf. 


Her ears sang as Akinde saw them. Sang to him. They looked at each other. Shared mute 
smiles that couldn't have passed as smiles. 


“Elvish, your ears. You look like an elf. Not a rabbit.” 

“Oh. Okay." 

He searched the girlbird's face to catch traces of her blushing. Found none. 

She ran around the pitch with the other guys in class. After he was well spent, he sat his 
sweaty, dark-skinned body on the grass, sniffing the earthy smell that whisked in the air 
around him, watching as she upped and downed with the boys with thicker and taller 


frames, trailing their soeed. She looked so small, delicate. So precious, he thought. 


A moment later, she joined him. “I finally watched Babylon,” she launched... “I didn’t like it.” ... 
an attack. 


It was as though she had struck him with a bat in the chest. “What? Why?” 
“It was too much.” 
“Too much how?” 


“A lot was happening all at once for me. Like... couldn't get into the characters. Too messed 
up. Gbo gbo won. Just here and there. No head, no tail.” 


“But that’s the beauty of it!” 
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“Stop raising your voice. | have a headache.” She cautioned. 
“Sorry, but...” 


“No buts. | just didn’t like it. Shikena,” she patted his thigh in two quick successions, drawing a 
closing curtain over the topic. 


They sat down there together, watching the others run around. Watched them leave and said to 
catch up with them. 


The demonstration by the sunset spread and continued before them. 

“Look up, Akinde! The sun. So beautiful.” 

Before looking up, he scanned her face briefly. The little army of acne dotting strategic areas on her 
face. Her eye bags. Her receding hairline. Her gaunt collarbones. Her elvish ears. The drowning 


melody around her, that yet seemed almost unlaboured, as if sinking of its own volition into water. 


“Yeah, it’s nice,” he managed, then: “Where do you think it falls into like that? | mean it’s going 
down some hole, isn’t it?” 


“Maybe. | don’t know. Just enjoy the view. Stop asking questions. You analyse things too much,” she 
snapped, gently, without meaning any offence. 


So, they both shut up for a while and watched the sky momentarily lose its palely-gold delight. 
“You're not much of a great runner from what | saw today,” he teased a while later. 


“Ehen." Her eyes stayed fixated on the darkening sky. "| used to be a good runner when | was 
younger sha.” 


“Hm. So, how did you lose it? Your superpower.” 

“I don’t know. Life just happened.” 

“And talking of superpowers,” she resumed. “I'd never pick superspeed. | have rather always secretly 
wished I could become like...invisible. Like, being here without anybody seeing me, because l'm very 
distant. Yet I’m seeing and hearing everything. Everybody's secret.” She looked straight ahead as 
she talked, as though picturing herself in the exact situation she was describing. 


“You want to be like God?” 


“No, ah!" she turned swiftly and slapped Akinde’s knees. "Look at where you've gone to again. 
Simple explanation, you ran and brought God into it. I’m tired of you.” 


If Akinde was startled by this placid show of aggression, he didn’t show it. 


“But Ifewa, think about it. That’s like being God. Seeing everybody from a distance, but no one is 
seeing you.” 


“Is it only God who can be invisible? Spirits nko?” 
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“Okay. So, your superpower is being a spirit.” 

If the tone of his voice was anything playful, it didn’t sound like it to her. It instead sounded 
affirmative, as though he was certain on her behalf, and was, in some way, at that moment, 
showing signs of slight dim-wittedness. 


“Okay. Yes, whatever you say. Spirit. God. Everything. lve heard you.” 


And Ifewa had conceded rather lazily in the end, tired of engaging further his fixed and 
somewhat narrow-minded view. 


But she added afterwards that he stressed her quite a lot. He perceived a seriousness about 
her claim. It was as though she actually meant it and could really use the suspension of his 
curiosities and probing. But he also detected that the tone of her voice was a little cheerful 
and the way she dragged the words from her mouth slow and amiable. So this further 
encouraged him to press his chance. 
“Why aren’t you dating anybody?” 

“| don’t feel like it. Never have.” 

“You don't like men?” 

“Well,” she paused for a second. “I do.” 

“So?” 

“So, nothing. l'Il punch you. | mean it.” 

“Sorry.” 

Pause. 

“I wouldn't date me,” She softened, shifted her gaze at him, highlighting the point of another 
subject that they were yet to unite on. A subject she knew he was headed to once again and 
had to beat him to it, squash it before he brought it back up. 

“Akinde,” She called his name. “Trust me. You don't.” 

“But...” 

“No buts. See, it’s getting dark and quiet here. Let’s leave.” 

Akinde, nodding and lifting himself from the grass, yielded. 


“Ehen,” Ifewa muttered, recalling something as she stood. “What movies do you have?” 


“What movies do you have?” 
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Hands exchanged phones, browsed each other’s movie collections as they both walked out of the 
sports centre. 


“The Color Purple. 1985. That’s old. Is it good?” he asked. 
“Yes. It’s one of my favourite movies gan.” 
“Any popular actor | know in it?” 


“Plenty. Whoopi Golberg. Oprah. Ehm, what's this man’s name? Danny Glover. It’s really good. 
Spielberg directed it.” 


“Your husband.” 

“Where would you now put my Denzel?” she smirked. 

“Oh yes. Of course. Your one and only.” 

“Mm-Hm. You can read the novel too, by Alice Walker. The movie is an adaptation of it.” 

“The Color Purple... Purple Hibiscus... Purple... What does purple symbolise? Is it a metaphor?” 
“Good luck finding answers on your own.” 

“I'm a writer. | should ask these sorts of questions.” 

“Good for you. And by the way, your story, still yet to read it. But | will soon.” 

Pause. 


The humming again by the same bird returned: a throbbing that had floated quietly, that had 
accompanied their talk from the start, punctuating every expression exchanged. 


Rhythm. Speech. Rhythm... 


III 
Akinde was quite stubborn about the whole thing. 


He tried different times to understand why Ifewa was as thick as a wall. Why she couldn't allow 
herself to love or be loved by anyone... besides Denzel. Whenever they talked, usually about a story 
he'd written and she'd reviewed, he tried cleverly to indulge her and get her to talk about herself. 
They would go on for minutes but quite never reached anything whole. When she told stories 
about herself—a task she wasn't so forthcoming about— she did in scraps, leaving room for more of 
his curiosity. More questions. She avoided the big talks. She'd say: 


“You think I’ve told you anything? But this is nothing compared to what I’m withholding. And don't 
bother. I’m never talking about them. This is the farthest | can go.” 


And afterwards, he’d carry little defeats within himself. He couldn't quite grasp why she didn’t give 
herself whole but in bits as if writing a script with a pen as heavy as a millstone, crafting her stories 
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in the droplets of tedious words. 


He had collected The Color Purple from her the other night but failed to watch it, until she 
disappeared. It was after watching the movie that he speculated that perhaps the reason 
behind Ifewa’s evasive behaviour was the impossibility of speech, of articulating the 
graveness and intricacies of her issues. Rather than talking directly, she had, without 
meaning to, given him a film to do the talking in her stead. The girlbird always said the best 
films, fiction, etc. are the ones that are in themselves great, but special if we can relate to 
them, finding pieces of our past and future destinies in certain plots and characters. They 
both had agreed once that people always loved best the thing they identified most with. So, 
Akinde figured presumptuously that this movie was a favourite of hers because of its 
relativity to her. 


After watching, he arrived at the theory that the girlbird was an ensemble of certain female 
characters in The Color Purple. The potential this speculation had of being the truth 
saddened him. In the movie, most of the black female characters, in one way or another, are 
detached from joy and their true heart desires, their wings clipped so that they are unable to 
fly. These women—Celie, Sofia, and Shug— fight battles and defy forces to get what they 


want. And they lose, many times, more than they can count, to the men in their lives and 
society, who tended cruelly to orchestrating their fates. 


Like Celie, 
Ifewa had daddy issues. 
You could tell she resented her father. And Akinde often wondered why. Perhaps because he 
made her life difficult, joyless. Just like the man— who, for the most part of the movie, Celia 
thought was her father— and her cruel husband Albert (old enough to be her father), 
behaved towards her. Treating her like she was a thing to be controlled and used; hit her, 
dictated to her how and when to speak, when to smile, how to be. 

Celie this, Celie that. 

Celie come fix my shave. 

Celie make sure to fix my dinner before | get back. 

Don’t you dare talk back at me, girl! (Slaps her) | have the upper hand! 
“He's a hypocrite,” Ifewa had said to Akinde on the phone one evening. 
“Who? Your dad?” 


” 


“Yes. 
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“That’s ..rude. The way you said that,” he was going to say. 
“Sure you're meant to say that about your...dad?” He had said instead. 


“Why not, if it’s the truth? And you don’t know me sha. | respect you only if you respect me. 
Whether you are my daddy or my mummy.” 


“You know how these people are. You respect them a hundred times before they attempt to return 
the favour once.” 


“And that is wrong.” 
“Yeah. It is. Our generation, | think we will do better as parents.” 
“Good luck.” 
A voice called out Ifewa’s name from her side of the phone. 
“I’m coming, mummy. Akinde, I'll call you back.” 

> 
Like Sofia, 
lfewa was a fiery one. 
She kept a dagger in her purse everywhere she went. To protect herself against evil— men mostly. 
When she fought once with her older brother, she brandished the dagger and had sworn to stab 
him. Said he was moving mad and had wanted to hit her. That she would have stabbed him before 
letting him touch her. Like Sofia, Ifewa was a fighter. Something in her wanted to retaliate against 
men for being abusers: women-beaters, women-killers, women-rapers, women-controllers. 
She had a storm brewing in her like Sofia, who beat her husband after he laid hands on her. Who, a 
black woman in the twenties America, looked a White man dead in the face, stood toe-to-toe with 
him, mold her fists into a punch after he’d slapped her, and knocked him to the ground. The girlbird 
was closely that fierce too. She stood toe-to-toe with the faculty's security-man, a male Professor, a 
male Dr, and a female Professor, all at once. After they had told her: 
“You can't dress this way if you want to go through the faculty gates.” 
“Look how short your skirt is.” 
“Shut your mouth, you silly girl!” 


And she had responded, sharply: 


“You can’t talk to me like that, please.” Her ‘please’ managed out of a fast-draining resolve for 
courtesy. “I’m not silly. And what is indecent about my dressing?” 


“You're very silly! Such a spoilt thing. You need to be taught a lesson, young girl.” 


They cast Ifewa out of their sight like a thing to be disposed of and shoved her into a wagon 
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to be taken to the security station. But she couldn't, of course, had done jail time the way 
Sofia did for standing up against a White man. Sofia was beaten and battered; did jail time 
for years, for refusing violence from a man. For trading words and striking back. For refusing 
to be controlled by certain manipulators of fortunes. 


Upon finding out about this incident, Akinde tried to picture the girlbird as a victor that day. 
But he wasn’t sure she felt that way. Instead, the picture in his head, a blend of what and 
what could: her victory, if indeed it was one, was sickly and bruised. 


Yes, she had, in fact, later charmed the school security and had strolled out of their station 
like a princess; she had gone back to the faculty, lurked behind the gates, and stuck out her 
tongue at the security-man, whose face grew red. But it could have been more. Her victory. 
She could have been in more control of her own circumstance. Her tongue, like the dagger 
she kept in her purse at all times, could have done more. Could have said more. Akinde 
imagined her wishing. They all could have known a considerable measure of pain. The 
faculty security-man and the male Professor and the male Dr and the female Professor. Her 
dagger. Gee's Her hand of justice could have danced. She could have moved later, 
undetected, putting her desired superpower to use, and drawn blood the colour of water. Or 
lifted a blade with her mind and let it do her bidding. 


e 
Like Shug, 
Ifewa was a radical. 


Akinde could argue the case that she was a lot like Shug Avery, the singer, the pastor's 
daughter whose father long rejected her. The girlbird too was a singer and pastor’s daughter, 
who knew the rejection of a father and pastor. Once she formed a mind of her own, she 
mostly did things her way, caring less every day about what her father would say or do. All he 
could do now that she was old enough, he'd already done to her in the past. So, no further 
outburst or abuse would be new to her. 


She wore an armless dress to church one day, a gown that pronounced what was left of her 
curves. The ushers had looked at her like one who had missed her way. Or perhaps some 
newcomer who wasn’t yet accustomed to the ways of their church. But they immediately 
recognised her, upon viewing closely, to be their pastor’s daughter. They had shaken their 
heads and contorted their faces. One had even walked to her after service and talked in 
hushed tones. 


“But sister Ifewa, this your outfit is a little like you're going to a birthday party. Please try and 
wear something churchy next time, ehn.” 


A comment to which Ifewa had simply replied, “Okay.” And distanced herself from church for 
weeks, refusing her mother’s soft warnings. It was as though she did this to provoke her 
father who, for most of the time since she turned eighteen, became even more occupied 
with the ministry of God to even notice his daughters bold appearances and blatant 
absences from church. On occasions when he did, he summoned his rage, wrapped them 
into stones dancing on his tongues and spat them at his daughter, then his wife, and finally 
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his other children. He would blame them for how bold Ifewa had gotten under his roof, under 
everyone's eyes and he would punish them for it. He would go on evangelisms in remote towns 
away from Lagos and would not call home for days, even weeks sometimes. And when he returned, 
his rage returned with him, sometimes dissolved into a quieter grudge thrumming in his chest, 
sometimes sprung into a facial expression of distrust at his daughter, the girlbird who could make a 
resolute utterance such as: 


“I don't want to have kids.” 
She had called back. At the other end of the phone was her smitten audience of one. 


All the while they talked, Ifewa hummed at precise intervals. She did this quite often. She loved 
humming anything that waltzed into her mind. Jennifer Hudson. Angelique Kidjo. Elvis. Whitney. 
Beyonce. Don Moen. Novo Amor. Lara George... She was hardly ever not purring with rhythms, 
punctuating her conversations with them. 


“Take a look at the world we are in, Akinde.” She was humming Whitney now. Speech interspersed 
with rhythm, as though two separate voices were in her, making this subtly bilateral delivery. 


Speech. Rhythm. Speech. Rhythm. Spethm. 


“It’s a cruel world. |, for one, am tired of being here. So, of course, I’m not bringing anybody else into 
it to suffer.” 


Rhythm. 


Vv 


In Akinde’s theory, Ifewa's father and home were the causes of her despondency. He wished he had 
more to charge the man with. He suspected something hideous about him. Something 
unplaceable but gravely imaginable. The man was a FFC pastor. Fountain of Fire Church, where 
serving God was serious business. A business negotiated by fire. Where every pastor carried fire in 
them and was obligated to mould their family by it. 


Akinde had half-met him once. Scary man. He couldn't forget the way the man had stared as he 
drove by him and Ifewa, along the roadside, the night they had both just left the sports centre. 
Ifewa had hinted that it was her dad's car coming their way. The stare from the man lasted a 
second or two. There was an intensity about it, a relaxed coldness too. Akinde met the gaze which 
somehow managed to trap him right on the spot. He listened to himself say, “that was awkward” 
after the car drove past, but he was unable to move forward. A part of him was stuck, entranced on 
the spot where all he could infinitely sense was the simple meanness of the man’s stare, which 
stayed embalmed on his mind. In the simplicity of this stare, he saw reflected a dark current, and for 
a moment, he was consumed by the dark hole of it. 


In this dark hole was the girlbird, assailed by the constant whips of her father’s words. In it, neglect 
was the specialty of parenthood. A neglect that hung carefully around the responsibility of shaping 
children strictly by the way of God. That accompanied every command, every reproval, and every 
wrongly justified biblically sanctioned abuse and other kinds of abuse that couldn’t be named. That 
shaped children and their futures in the manner the wild shaped wildlings. Unleashing them to 
attacks and wraths, defenceless. Till the wildlings grew in full form, learning to forge their own rules, 
revolting. Understanding that this was a crucial way to survive the wild: fighting back, through 
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progressive acts of cunning, arrogance and disobedience. Through acts of shrinking. Like the 
sunset. Drooping into a vast hole of nothing, day after day. 


In this dark hole, wives laboured as mothers, their voices wilting to nothing but, “Yes, Daddy. 
Okay, Daddy.” Mothers were reduced to the status of their children. Voiceless. And content in 


their voicelessness. But— 


“—Not me,” Ifewa's voice cut through the gaze Akinde had been stuck in for an 
immeasurable period, bringing him out of the transfixion. 


“And trust me. lve thought about it well. | can’t bear the burden of both humanhood and 
motherhood. It would...like, you know....” she stammered over the phone. 


“To bring a child into this world and watch it suffer like | did. Like | am...” 
The midnight swallowed the rest of her words. The world was now asleep save for the both of 
them... and deep-seated emotions that had begun to rise from the nothings of miasmic 


depths. Flying with unrestrained mobility. Here and there. In and out. 


“| read your story,” Ifewa said, changing the topic whimsically so that the deep-seated 
emotions began to withdraw their reach, their wings disassembling slowly. 


Akinde, able to accommodate the girlbird’s whim, said: 
“How many words did | use out of place this time?” 


“Not much. Counted a few. But it’s an improvement on the last one. | loved it.” It sounded as 
though it dropped carelessly out of her, almost as a whisper. Caught Akinde by surprise. 


“Oh, 'loved'? Interesting.” 

“Kini?... Anyways, | made some notes. l'Il send them to you in the morning. Before | go, let me 
ask... Why are the characters in your stories always so depressed and broken? Abi you're 
depressed n/?” 

She giggled, entering again that childish act, as if to understate the weight of her questions 
and had immediately after, before Akinde’s response, allowed her chords bring back her 
trademark craft, humming a song, this time by an artiste he couldn't identify if he tried. 
Blearily. Mechanically. Like she’d been programmed to function this way in whatever state. 
Speech. Rhythm. 

“Say l'm depressed. Does that mean God too is depressed?” 

The girlbird cleared her throat. 

“Lam a character in God's story. We all are characters in His story. Just the way a writer is God 


to the characters they create in their story. So, you've assumed I'm depressed because the 
characters in my stories are usually depressed and broken, abi? So, if you are right and | am 
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truly depressed, if we are both depressed, does that mean God is depressed or a part of Him is?” 
Pause. 

The deep-seated emotions were springing up again now, expanding into aerial positions. 
“But...” 

“No buts...” It was his turn to say this now. 

“Your maths has a k-leg, Akinde. See...” 

“Sleep on it, then we can talk about it after.” 

The girbird hissed, “Okay-okay.” 


Mild disappointment tainted her bleary voice. She yawned. Then, giving way: Rhythm, one of the 
very last renditions Akinde heard, aggregated with their goodnights, slithering around the ticking 
of time to season the morning sunrise. Sorawled on his bed, in a tiny fragment of God’s elaborate 
fiction, weeks before they fell apart, before the wanton boy's pressure unnerved the girlbird, he read 
the feedback to the story. The girlbird didn’t quite fancy his female protagonist. Said she could be 
constructed better. Her rage, like her entire character, needed some kind of ‘cosmic regulation’. His 
writing, however, she enjoyed this time around. It made things take flight in his story, she remarked. 
Things which carried much weight yet flew. It pulled her in and made her wish for new heights, 
beyond the immutable desolations of fate. Beyond everyone. Made her revisualise how much of a 
colossal failure humanity is and how it’s fated to crumble into more barbarisms. Reignited her 
courage to go away, disappear and mix with air; to sift across deep-seated emotions and flourish 
into the warming grace of sunrise, a skyline where elements echo in vast simplicity. Where girlbirds, 
wings flapping in the abundance of rhythms, come out of dark holes to be sparrows, ravens, herons, 
owls... and hummingbirds. 
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Olamide Shobowale Şi 
One and the Same 


Lebachi knew it was forbidden to look at the wrinkled old lady’s eyes, but she did. 
EA 


She yawned and adjusted the puff-puff showcase on her head as she dragged along behind 
her father, the potbellied owner of the snack stall at the motor park. The deep-fried doughs 
of puff-puff in the showcase were leftovers from the previous day's sale; her father would 
reheat them in hot oil and mix them with freshly made batches when they got to the 
stall.They walked through the muddy path behind the cocoyam farm. 


Her father made them take the path on days like this one when they were behind schedule. 
Tired of trying to catch up with her father’s long strides, she entertained herself with nature, 
scooping up the tiny water droplets of the morning dews on the leaves, playfully chasing 
after the lizards jumping off the back of trees. She mimicked birds chirping. This made her 
laugh. Her laugh narrowed into a smile, and she shut her eyes, inhaling deeply.Her brows 
furrowed suddenly as though something had changed in the air. She opened her eyes 
swiftly, and right before her eyes stood the ineffable mystery of Isiokpo town. 


She froze. Lebachi knew she was not supposed to look at the wrinkled old lady's eyes, but 
she did. She did not look away, and she did not run. 


The old lady uneasily took two slow steps backwards, limping into the bushes. Lebachi 
followed her with her gaze till she was completely out of sight. Clinging to the showcase with 
both hands, she hurried, looking over her shoulder intermittently till the old lady resurfaced, 
gazing at Lebachi. 


At the crossroads, a sudden urge to stop overcame her; she set the showcase on the ground 
robotically. Her father turned around, he saw her unbuckling her shoe, but he kept walking. 
Her gaze met the old lady's gaze, and she opened the showcase, took out a few pieces of 
puff-puff and wrapped them in a sheet of newspaper. She held it in her hand, looking at the 
old lady, who motioned to her. She left the wrap on the ground and continued behind her 
father. She trailed the old lady with her eyes, examining her frail physique, the full head of 
greys, and her limp as she relied on a stick for support. The old lady moved towards the food 
to pick it up. She shot a toothless smile at Lebachi, who hurried to catch up with her father. 


—_ 


It was the end of the school year of 1980; it marked the beginning of apprenticeship for some 
school leavers and the year of marriage for others; two more years till the end of school for 
Lebachi, and she would get married. It would not be if only her father would rethink his 
resolve; she didn’t want to stop schooling and get married; she wanted to be a Nurse and 
work at the big city Hospital in Port-Harcourt. 


EA 


The motor park was bustling with activities per usual, with lots of customers at their stalls, 
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scrambling to get some scrumptious puff-puff and buns. Her father had added iced Zobo 
beverages to the menu to form a balanced diet, as he would say. 


She sat on a stool outside with her back to the stall while straining another batch of Zobo through a 
sieve into a tub of crushed ice. Her gaze went to the tattered tarpaulin shack by the electricity pole 
across the road. 

She remembered the old lady. She hadn't seen her since their last encounter; she knew she was in 
there; everyone knew she lived there but never came out. She stretched her neck to glimpse her, 
but the yells of impatient customers brought her back to the present, and she continued her duty. 
‘But why does no one care about her?’ she said to no one. 

‘Because she is a witch.’ one customer said. 

‘We heard about her in my village. She eats children,’ said another. 


‘She killed her whole family in one day,’ he added. 


‘The gods have cursed her; If you ever behold her, you must visit the shrine for spiritual cleansing,’ 
he said with all seriousness. 


Her father had never told her much about the old lady before; she wondered why she never 
questioned further. Like a shot, she saw the old lady’s face and immediately rushed into the stall to 


safety. 


She wondered if she needed to go for cleansing at the shrine since she had done more than behold 
this abomination. 


EA 
Her father’s sister arrived just as they were closing up the stall. This happened often; she could 
barge in on them as she pleased. She never regarded her aunt as one of her favourite people 


because she was the voice in her father’s head with an opinion about everything. 


‘What do they teach you in that school? Do they teach you how to be good wives to your 
husbands?’ she would ask. 


‘| did not go past elementary six, nor did your father. Look at me now, doing well with no regrets,’ 
She'd brag. 


She planned for Lebachi to be matched with a big-time fabric merchant or a Car spare parts dealer 
from the big city market. 


SA 
She lay tossing about the bed at night as sleep eluded her. Disturbed and saddled with the 
thoughts of the toothless old lady's wrinkled face; it would not leave her mind. Wondering if she 
really was a witch. 


‘How did she become a witch?’ she thought. 


She was restless as she thought about how much pain the children she ate must have suffered 
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before their deaths. She fell asleep and dreamt. The wrinkled old lady set her on a large 
platter and was about to eat her. She was saved by the cock’s crow; it was morning. 


ee 


Isiokpo, a waterside town, was located in the coastal region of Nigeria, marked with blankets 
of deep vegetation, surrounded by large rivers with wildlife harvesting and bushmeat trade 
as the principal occupations. It was a sleepy town save for the motor park where the 
highlights of events happened daily. From drunk drivers fighting over turns in line or 
women, to fraudulent medicine sellers who sold concoctions with bogus claims of curing 
hundreds of ailments, including AIDS. To pickpockets, and the list goes on. Lebachi’s father 
ensured she did not fraternise with the wrong crowd, especially the bus drivers. He 
instructed her to reject every offer of generous tips with ulterior motives from the Men and 
warned them away from his daughter; his daughter would marry a master, not a servant. 


Her father had always aspired to be like his own master, the one who taught him the trade. It 
was a privilege to be trained by that master in his time. Lebachi’s father was one of the lucky 
few. His master had dozens of snack stalls at different motor parks in the big city. 


Upon completing his apprenticeship, his master set him up with his first stall, a contract 
norm with every apprentice. 


His luck was nowhere near his master’s; although the business flourished in the early days, 
things soon dwindled. His luck worsened when Lebachi’s mother left, leaving him to care for 
their daughter. He moved back to the small town with Lebachi. They survived on wages from 
his occasional menial jobs. The commissioning of a motor park in their village made him 
consider opening a snack stall like in the city. He needed funds he did not have; his sister 
came to his rescue. She had ever since been a massive part of his personal or business 
decision-making. 


ESA 


Lebachi was fetching some water at the public tap by the motor park. She noticed a strange 
movement in the shrubs, and she investigated. It was the old lady, she jumped. That was the 
closest she had ever been to her. She recognised Lebachi and pointed her rusty flask 
towards her pleadingly, rubbing her throat. Lebachi looked at her; she didn’t look like a 
witch. She had no blood-dripping fangs; her eyes were not fiery red. How could she be a 
witch? Loneliness and suffering had aged her. She looked at the rusty flask bug-eyed; a 
vintage and expensive-looking item with a wretched witch? Did she steal it? It is like the one 
the chief owns, but better. She had so many questions and opinions in her head. She caught 
herself and relaxed. 


‘| will help you get water if you tell me more about yourself.’ 
The old lady's face suddenly took a morose expression. 


Lebachi heard her father calling from a distance and took the flask to help her get some 
water before dashing off. 
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‘| will be back.’ 
SA 


Later that afternoon, she sought permission to leave the stall early because she felt sick. Her father 
obliged; he agreed she had done so much and deserved the rest, but he noticed she had packed a 
bag and a few more snacks than she usually would take home. He watched as she left. 

Lebachi made a U-turn at a safe distance and headed south of the motor park to the electricity 
pole. 


ESA 


The orderly arrangement of the shack surprised her; the insides did not correlate with the outside. 
She had dreamed it to be a bottomless, stinking hole filled with dried human bones. Lebachi 
watched her devour the puff-puff as she set down the bag of foodstuff she had brought for her. She 
must have gone without food for days, maybe weeks. She wondered how she fed. She checked the 
wound on the old woman's leg; it looked better. She toured the extent of the shack, which was not 
larger than a few feet. There were stacks of books, emblems, medals. She saw picture frames of 
happy-looking people, Caucasians and Africans, all well-dressed in situations she had only seen on 
television. A particular picture caught her attention. It was of a lady in a nurse’s uniform receiving an 
award; she admired it. 


She put the picture frame down and picked a metal Afro pick. It was her first time seeing one, and 
she wondered if all the items belonged to her victims. Lebachi picked up the picture frame again, 
admiring the beautiful young Nurse and could not help but question. 


‘Who are you?’ 


The old lady took the last bite of puff-puff, gulped the Zobo and rested her back, avoiding the 
question. Her guest wouldn't give up, she queried with her eyes. 


‘Her,’ she responded wanly, in the Igbo language, referring to the picture in Lebachi’s hands. 


Lebachi staggered. It was the first time she would hear her voice, but she was more shocked at the 
revelation. 


‘That’s you? How? When? What happened?’ 
The old lady stared ahead into the short distance. 
Lebachi was impatient; she nudged her. 


She began, but this time, she spoke in English. ‘It all started in 1943; | was betrothed to Nkanunye, a 
mechanic apprentice, whom | was supposed to marry after | graduated standard school.’ 


She paused. Lebachi was astonished, wondering where the impeccable Queen’s English came 
from. 


She continued. ‘| was lucky to have received an elementary education in the times that many 
Parents were reluctant to send their daughters to school; they believed that an educated girl was 
an economic loss to her parents and whatever she gains from education would benefit her 
husband and new family.’ 
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‘Please go on,’ she urged. 


The old lady focused on her. ‘Just before the wedding, a measles epidemic struck our town; | 
was affected. My parents feared | would die. Fortunately, a medical team conducting 
outreaches to small towns heard of the outbreak and came to our aid. My family was grateful 
for my life; | was especially impressed by the act of service. The team was kind, particularly 
the nurses. They showed so much care, enough to arouse my desire to become a nurse.’ 


Lebachi's interest rose. 


‘My desire met opposition from my parents, who immediately revived the wedding plans. | 
became recalcitrant; | had lost interest in that arrangement, mostly because Dominic had 
stolen my heart.’ 


Lebachi noticed her relaxed facial muscles, the twinkle in her eye and the soft smile as she 
mentioned the name. 


‘He was the youngest doctor on the team. He mentored Altine, a northern auxiliary nurse 
about my age whom | quickly struck a friendship with; she planted the seed of elopement in 
my heart.’ 


Lebachi smiled; she had a friend like Altine. 


‘After many years in England, we returned upon establishing the Nursing school in Port- 
Harcourt by the government, the same year the Civil War ended. | worked there for a few 
months till something started tugging at my heart to return home. | could not understand 
why. Maybe | needed closure; my parents did not deserve what | did, nor did Nkanunye. | 
needed to seek their forgiveness.’ She sighed. 


‘| pleaded with my dear husband to return to our hometown with me; our second child had 
just turned ten. | wanted my parents to meet their grandchildren. Dominic did not object; he 
was the kindest man; God bless his soul.’ She said, touching her forehead, lower chest and 
shoulders. 


‘Mixed reactions met our return; however, they did not take long to accept us. | was so happy 
to be back. | felt | owed this community, this town that made me. We decided to take over 
the running of the abandoned health centre through the support of a foundation we worked 
with in the city and with the approval of the King. Many indigenes volunteered to work with 


us; soon, the clinic was in operation.’ 


It had gotten dark. The old woman located a matchbox and an oil lamp; she took out the last 
matchstick and carefully struck it, lighting the lamp. 


‘| will bring you a box of matches tomorrow.’ Lebachi assured her. 
‘It is late, go home.’ The old lady advised. 


‘Or | can stay, and you can finish telling me your story.’ 
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The old lady shook her head and smiled at her; this time, she did not show her teeth. 
‘Where did | stop?’ she asked. 
‘You stopped when...’ 


‘I remember.’ she interjected. ‘| had become a celebrity, and everyone wanted to be associated with 
me. Well, not everybody, not Nkanunye. He had not forgiven me, and he did not hide it. 


‘Unknown to me, he told everyone who cared to listen to beware of my witchcraft; to him, the only 
reason | came back to the town was to perpetrate evil. 


‘Nobody listened to him at first, but he kept at it till he got some people’s ears. An opportunity soon 
opened for him to strike; my first daughter suffered appendicitis and needed to be transported to 
the city hospital for surgery. 


‘Our vehicle was faulty, and we could not find a mechanic to help us fix it in time for the journey, so 
we arranged a chartered taxi. Somehow, Nkanunye caught the news and offered to help fix the car 
in time for the journey. | was grateful and seized the chance to ask for his forgiveness, which he 
assured me | had gotten.’ 


She sighed. 


‘| believed him. He fixed the car; the plan was for my husband to go with the children to the city 
while | joined them later in the day after tidying Up operations at the clinic. It was the perfect plan. 


‘Nkanunye offered to help me at the clinic to speed things up so | could meet up with my family by 
public transport. | was grateful for his help and happy he had left the past in the past. 


‘Just about noon that day, we got news of a fatal auto accident involving my family. | was 
devastated. While processing the news, a volunteer worker at the clinic rushed out to inform me of 
the patients on admissions dropping dead. | was confused, and | could not think.’ 


Lebachi was confused, too; she stared intently at the woman, waiting. 

‘Nkanunye began to testify against me amidst the gathered crowd, affirming that | had killed 
everyone, including my family, just as he had told them | would. The shock was not enough to 
describe how | felt. | lost my mind, and | began to laugh. The crowd pelted me with stones, labelling 
me a witch. The king sent for me, and | received my punishment. My parents were ordered to 
dissociate from me. | was banished from the town, never to return.’ 

‘So, why did you return?’ Lebachi asked. 

‘| did not go; | had nowhere to go. | spent days in the cold, sitting at the town's borders, hungry. My 
poor mother could not bear to watch her only daughter rot away; she always sneaked back here at 
night to bring me food till she was able to convince my father to build this shack. That was when 
she could bring some of my belongings.’ 


She showed Lebachi pictures of her family. 


‘After my parents’ death, my survival depended on charity from strangers who ply this route.’ 
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Lebachi felt sorry; it must be terrible being the old lady, going from being a young and 
successful nurse to an old, haggard vagrant presumed a witch. 


She heard the howling of a hunter’s dog in the distance and realised how late at night it was. 
She knew what might be waiting for her at home, but she did not care. Her day was fulfilled, 
and she will be coming back. 


She tiptoed into the compound, and her father stood outside the house armed with a whip. 
ESA 


Lebachi would not speak to her father. It upset her that he had whipped her that much after 
all she did for him at home and at the shop. She busied herself with duties at the stall to 
avoid him. 


She spent her break time looking through the old newspapers they used to wrap the snacks 
for the customers. She came across a medicine advertisement with a picture of a beautiful 
nurse smiling while dispensing the medicine. Her father sat beside her, and she pretended 
not to notice him as he tried to lock her gaze. 


‘| hope you do not serve her with my plates?’ he asked. 
She fought a rising panic as her heart leapt in her throat. 


He continued. ‘All the disappearing acts, empty pots of soup, staying out late, and you think | 
wouldn't know? | know you have been visiting and feeding her; | followed you; learn to cover 
your tracks better.’ 


She was speechless. She always knew her father had compassion, but she did not know the 
extent. He told her all he knew about the old woman. Even though he told her the distorted 
version known to the entire community, she listened to him, believing the old woman more. 


‘Why are you allowing me to help her?’ she asked. 


‘It's been many years; | had just paid your mother’s bride price three years before you were 
born. | believe she has suffered enough; even the gods tire of punishments. They have 
pardoned her; that must be why they positioned her in your heart.’ He responded. 


Sunshine flooded her soul; her happiness could not be contained. She hugged her father 
and returned to work with renewed hope. 


ESA 


Dry and cold air came with the mid-December Harmattan weather—chapped skin and lips, 
cough and cold. Lebachi was running the stall today; her father was down with the cold. 
They replaced the Zobo on the menu with tea to suit the weather. She could not help but 
wonder about the old lady in such weather. What if she had fallen ill and or died? It had been 
a while since she saw her due to a tighter school schedule; she had been made the senior 
prefect of her school. 
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After making a large batch of snacks and a large kettle of tea, she left the stall to Emenike, the new 
apprentice and assured him she would only be gone for a short while. Lebachi set out towards the 
shack. As she approached, she began to think of the worst; it scared her to go in; it looked dusty and 
lifeless until she heard a cough and rushed inside. 

She looked terrible; the weather had been harsh on her. 

‘Bachi, is that you?' She asked. 

‘Yes, Mama.’ 

‘Heavens be praised.’ She said in a hoarse voice. 

‘I brought warm food; eat some while | fetch some herbs.’ Lebachi said as she propped her up. 


She brewed the herbs and gave her some. 


‘I have to go now mama; I will be back tomorrow morning. Take this brew before you sleep at night, 
| will place your dinner right here.’ She said as she showed her where to find what. 


The old lady nodded in appreciation, as she drifted to sleep. Lebachi tucked her in and sneaked out 
of the shack. 


ESA 


The next day took the same routine, and the day after that; till the old lady was nursed back to 
health. 


‘How is your father?’ she asked. 


‘He is doing much better, he sends his regards and wanted to share his magic healing soup with 
you.’ She laughed, handing the bowl of soup over. 


The old lady shot her a knowing look. ‘Let’s hear it.’ 
Lebachi smiled, she had been caught. ‘| do not want to get married mama; at least not now and not 
to an arrogant businessman from the city that | do not know. | want to choose my path; like you. | 


want to be a nurse; it has been my lifelong dream. What can | do?’ she asked desperately. 


The old lady held her hands in hers while looking into her eyes, she spoke to her in Igbo. ‘My child, 
these hands hold your fate. Whatever you desire or not desire will be held by these hands.’ 


She let go of Lebachi's left hand, freeing one of her own in the process. She searched through a pile 
of books by her side and placed a piece of paper in Lebachi’s hand before letting go. 


She looked at it, it was a leaflet with information on the basic requirements for nursing school. 
SA 
They are low on supplies at the stall. Her father is better, but not enough to go to the city to shop to 


restock. He decided Lebachi was experienced enough to make the journey alone, and she would 
have her aunt to guide her; she will soend two nights at her aunt’s and maybe meet with her future 
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spouse. This gave her mixed feelings. The journey was planned for the next day; she decided 
to visit her old friend before the journey. She packed enough supplies to last her for a few 
days. 


‘Think of the advantage.’ The old lady said. 


‘You will be alone and will have the chance to visit the school of nursing without anyone 
knowing. It’s an opportunity for you to pick up the forms.’ She said with a twinkle in her eyes. 


The thought of finally having the chance to visit the school excited Lebachi; she had 
butterflies. 


ESA 


Going to the city regularly for supplies is now Lebachi’s duty, as her father swears, she gets 
better bargains than he does. Before she embarks on another journey, she arranges for her 
old friend’s welfare as usual. On the 4th of June, 1989; three days after her departure. A strike 
action over the Nigerian Government's austerity program has escalated and broken into a 
riot in Port-Harcourt. The chaos rapidly spread into smaller neighbouring towns. A crowd of 
agitating youth are being chased by soldiers, as they throw sticks and stones at these 
soldiers and policemen. Emenike is fetching some water at the public tap; he takes to his 
heels the moment he sees them. He was not born during the Civil War, but from the stories 
he was told, he is sure this must have been how it started. He sprints to the stall to warn his 
boss and other businesses within the park, but he’s too late. Shops are razed down, stalls 
broken, and properties looted. 


As the chaos advances, the shack is not spared. A soldier kicks off the door looking for any 
fugitive hiding in there; he sees the old lady, curled almost into a ball holed up in there, 
paralysed to the spot, the menacing aura holding her in a tightening grip. 

‘Wetin you dey do dia?’ he retorts in pidgin English. 

More soldiers move towards the sound of his voice and orders her out and dismantle the 
shack. The crowd of angry youth move in on them and continue throwing stones, the 
policemen fire numerous canisters of teargas into the crowd to disperse them, making it 
difficult for the agitators to breathe. 

Lebachi returns in a taxi amidst the chaos; confused and scared. She worries for her father 
but is horrified at the sight of the dismantled shack. She looks ahead and sees the old 
woman on the ground helpless as she gets trampled upon in the stampede. 


Lebachi tries to get in there and save her. ‘Please help her.’ she calls out. 


She is ignored; her father quickly moves in and pulls her away as a huge rock land on the old 
lady’s head. 


‘It’s too late.’ He tells her. 


Her teary gaze meets that of the old lady, their eyes well up in tears as she breathes her last; 
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Lebachi wails. 
—_ 


It is officially the end of the school year of 1990; and the end of formal Education for Lebachi. It has 
been several months since she lost her dear friend, but hard to forget; she wishes she were here. 
She renews her pledge to herself and the old lady, and she’s more determined to actualise the 
dream. Her rebellion against her father began with her decision to stop going to the stall, followed 
by locking herself in her room, then hunger strikes, hoping he would get the message. 


Her father’s sister had arrived earlier in the day, but stayed at the stall. She came on the invitation of 
her brother this time; he is out of ideas on how to get through to Lebachi, he wants his dear 
daughter back. As they return to the house that evening, He warns his sister to steer clear of the 
Lebachi’s door as she is easily irritable. 


‘She would come out in the mornings and might not speak to anyone, not me, not Emenike; | am 
tired’. He declares. 


The next morning, Lebachi gets out of bed earlier than usual; the house is silent. She hears 
inaudible voices from outside; she stands at her room window, cracking her curtains, Just enough to 
peek. 


‘There they are, two conspiring adults.’ She whispers. 


Her aunt has a wrapper tied above her chest, her father has his tied below his belly, each with a 
chewing stick in their mouth. She knows they are talking about her, most likely about how to marry 
her off. She can tell by the way they keep looking towards her window. And she thought if she 
opened her curtains right then on them, her father would go, ‘Oh my daughter, you are awake?’ 


And the aunt would go, ‘My niece, how are you? Did you sleep well?’ she mimics them. 
‘Bunch of hypocrites!’ she spits. 


She thinks about her life in Isiokpo; knowing she wants more, she deserves more. She waits 
patiently for her father and his sister to leave for the motor park, before sneaking to the shed in the 
backyard where she has hidden the bag; it has gathered up some dust, the dust irritates her nose, 
and she sneezes. Going through the contents made her realise how much she misses her. She 
holds the picture to her bosom. She latches the clips on the bag and decides the picture belongs 
inside the house; then hides the bag. 


Under her mattress, she reaches for the school of nursing application form; she fills it in, and breaks 
open her piggy bank. 


SA 
A month later, after her aunt and father tire of waiting for her to come around, they set a wedding 
date. They decide it’s best for her; her rebellion did not work out for her. Her aunt carries on with the 
plans and her Dowry is paid. Her father’s dream will soon come true; his daughter will marry a 


master, not a servant. 


SSS 
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She likes to loiter in the school quadrangle with Florence Nightingale’s statue on Saturday 
mornings. It has been a habit she imbibed since she got here. She watches a group of 
students take Taekwondo lessons from their Sensei. They are loud and confident; they are 
strong too. Another group sits under an oak tree taking instructions from an elderly nurse. 
Others are just lying on the grass enjoying the Lecture-free weekend. She wonders if the 
elderly nurse knew the old lady. 


ESA 
She takes a walk to the motor park later that evening, the many activities going on give her 
Nostalgia. There is a woman mixing batter, the batter looks dense and gluey; she walks up to 
her. 
‘Madam, is that batter for Buns or Puff-puff?’ 
‘What did you say?’ the woman asks. 
‘I mean, will you be frying Buns or Puff-puff with that?’ 
‘Which would you like to buy?’ 
‘None.’ she says. ‘But | trust it would come out nice.’ 
Lebachi misses her father and not the town, she misses the motor park and not the chaos, 


she misses the stall and not the snacks; she has had enough of those to last her an entire 
lifetime. She misses the old lady and everything she brought. 
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Arjun Aggarwal gi 
The Return 


Prologue 


The fox sat atop a large cliff. She looked out towards the horizon, dark with the dull 
moonlight lighting up the grounds. She took a deep breath and the midnight air, cold and 
crisp with the sweet scent of the blooming Jacaranda flowers, rustled past the trees down 
below before rising up against the cliff and flowing past her. She took little jumps on the 
hard ground, pushing back against her gentle paws. Suddenly, she jumped much higher, 
and dived off the cliff. She kept on falling, letting gravity take control of her, until her eyes lit 
up a bright yellow. Still falling mid-air, she slowed down, her dark and slick fur falling to their 
natural resting positions. She came to a complete stop, halfway down from the cliff. There 
was a moment of calm, almost like the eye of a storm, quiet, peaceful, a soft breeze. A harsh 
wind started to pick up all around her. She imagined the Temple of Moncada, built over 
generations on a mountain top, and in an instance, she disappeared into the wind. 


High above the clouds, on top of a hill covered in a thin layer of snow, stuck out the Temple 
of Moncada. The top was mostly a flat clearing, curving down neatly back into the mountain 
range. The fox appeared out of thin air at the foot of the temple. Still midnight, she looked 
around in caution, ready to strike at the single sight of movement. Tonight was the night she 
dreaded most. Countless days spent preparing for this moment, and now that it’s finally 
upon her, she feared it. Tonight was when the prophecy was to be revealed by the lion’s 
Sorcerer, Aspen Fontaine. A great sorcerer once, conquering a vast empire with an 
unstoppable army, but now a weak, old man, submissive to the lion’s demands. Tonight, all 
of the 7 gods are to come to this historical moment, a generation in the making. 


The fox heard a footstep breaking the perfect layer of snow. She looked back to see a snow 
leopard walking towards the temple. 


“You know | could have struck you down right then and there, Valeria. Never leave yourself 
open to attack.” He continued, walking towards the fox, cautious about his surroundings. 


“We declared this to be a safe haven... at least for tonight. Or did you forget that too, just like 
your only son during battle?” The snow leopard stopped in his tracks and growled at her. 
“How is he? | hear he’s doing a great job as fertiliser.” 


“I should kill you right now just for mentioning him,” he snarled. 


“That would be very inconvenient for the rest of us, Carrillo,” said a civilised voice from inside 
the temple. The fox turned back around with fiery eyes, only to see a monkey walk out from 
the darkness. “Now if you don’t mind, we have been waiting for the both of you.” 


“Of course, Gaviria,” said Valeria and Carrillo in unison. They walked into the temple, past 
multiple pillars in darkness, before a bright light in the distance slightly lit the halls. It was 
the eternal flame in the middle of a garden showing the faces of all the gods. As they walked 
towards the fire, the others blatantly stared at them. On the right was Andrés, the Panda 
God of war, covered in armour with the two Dragon swords at his feet. Next to him was 
Teresa, Tiger Goddess of Fire and water, eager to hear the news. On the left sat Horacio, a 
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golden eagle. Gaviria took his place next to the eagle. 


“Where's Sebastian?’ asked Valeria. Sebastián was the most powerful of the gods, his powers 
ranging from dark magic, to helping grow a plant. With Aspen, he was the most powerful in the 
world, but he has grown weaker in the past years, depending more and more on Aspen for his 
power. 


“I'm right here,” said a deep and menacing voice from behind the fire. A lion walked up the slanting 
hill into view and looked at each of them. “It’s good to see you all,” he started. “I know that for the 
past decades we haven't seen eye to eye; the war has torn each of us apart, and I do, truly, wish that 
this was over sooner.” Valeria could see the fire in the reflection of the lion’s eyes. It looked dark... 
destructive, the fire reflected anyone's soul. “We all know why we're here... I've bought Aspen with 
me. He will read us the prophecy.” A tall, old man emerged from behind the lion, holding a small, 
tattered book. His black robe swept the ground while he walked towards the fire. He whispered 
various phrases and sentences solemnly, and added a couple of dry leaves and substances into the 
fire. He looked into the book and read out a verse. 


“Sire... it is upon us,” said Aspen in a deep and hoarse voice. The sky right above them turned a dark 
purple, and flashes of lightning struck all around them. The wind roared and swirled around the fire. 
In an instant, a flash of lightning struck the fire with a huge explosion. All the animals were thrown 
back, Aspen stood where he was, not affected by the blast. The animals walked back close to the 
fire, which still burned. They were calm, they knew what was happening. Eventually, everything 
stopped. The wind slowed back into the cold breeze as it had been prior, and the sky was the colour 
of night again. Aspen looked into the eternal flame and spoke. 


“Before the dawn of the new year, two will fight to the death; the traitor, and the saviour. The victor 
will be reborn in 70 years to guide a child to his destiny, a child from the... Fontaine Dynasty.” Aspen 
looked up in revelation. 


The fox looked at the snow leopard, his right paw clenched. His eyes vaguely concentrated on her. 
The fire was roaring in his eyes, it soarked and turned a dark green. In an instant, it consumed his 
soul and before she could react, the snow leopard lashed out at her. His claws scratched her right 
cheek, thin streams of shining turquoise coloured blood ran down her face. All the other animals 
stepped back, knowing that they couldn't interfere in the prophecy. 


Valeria retaliated. She threw herself at him, swinging her arm at his face. He tried to dodge the 
attack, but she made contact. Blood spewed from his throat and his entire upper chest was 
coloured a bright green. Her eyes lit up a yellow once again and a strong wind picked up. The snow 
leopard growled. He jumped up as high as the temple’s roofs, and thrust himself back to the 
ground. He crashed into the ground with his arms and the earth shook. The pillars holding up the 
temple collapsed, and with his hands underground, he grabbed an enormous boulder buried 
beneath the earth. Carrying it above himself, a boulder three times his size, he threw it with all his 
force towards the fox. Valeria made a gust of wind to divert the boulder off of the hill. She started to 
levitate, the wind swirling around the temple like a hurricane, still accelerating. Carrillo planted 
himself into the earth so he wouldn't be swept off like the boulder. 


“Don't you see Carrillo, you couldn’t defeat me before. What makes you think you can now?” 
bellowed the fox. “Earth is nothing compared to the destructive force of wind.” Her voice became 
deeper as she possessed the unknown limits of her power. Clouds from below swirled up and joined 
the huge gusts of winds. Carrillo was being thrown around from his ankles. He sunk his body into 
the ground, just enough so he could still see Valeria. She raised an arm, and all the wind stopped 
instantly, and disappeared into the sky. Carrillo, with a look of confusion, asked, “What’s the 
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matter, Valeria?” He came up from under the ground and smirked. “Don’t have the balls to 
kill me?” 


“No. You let your guard down,” replied Valeria mockingly and with a smile on her face, she 
jerked her hand in a chopping motion. In an instant, all the power of the wind came back out 
of the sky and raced towards him. It swept him clear of the mountain, along with half of the 
hill. Sebastián looked at Valeria in disbelief, and with a sense of pride. 


“It’s finally over,” he sobbed. Decades of war, settled in this moment. “It’s over now.” 


“No Sebastián, not yet. | still must adhere to my part in the prophecy.” She disappeared into 
the wind once again, leaving the other five dumbstruck by what had just happened. 


Chapter 1 
(70 years later) 


Peace. Quiet. Everything was still. Nothing made a sound as the sun rose from the horizon 
and painted the sky a bright orange. The birds watched eloquently from their nests, and 
there was a new, undisturbed sheet of snow on the village. All the villagers were asleep. 


“No! You can’t do this to me!” A voice screamed from inside the Fontaine palace. There was a 
rattle, and the large palace doors opened, scraping the floor. “Mother! Father! Tell them to 
stop, please. They can’t do this to me!” Two armed men dragged a teenager from the palace 
doors, down two large flights of stairs, and threw him into the thick snow. By this time, the 
entire village gathered around the steps to witness this strange doing. Whispers emerged 
from the crowd. Three old men walked out of the palace doors, followed by the boy’s mother, 
and father. The three men made up the village Elders. They were sorcerers, alchemists, 
prophets, and much more. 


“We have seen your destiny, your highness. Ever since you were but a helpless child, an evil 
lurked around you. It is today that our fears have come true,” the Elders said. The boy stood 
up, took off his hood, and the crowd gasped. Long, dark hair, tall and handsome, he wore the 
Moncada Pendant. Who could he be, but the Prince? A girl stormed out of the crowd and 
stood next to the Prince. 

“Leroy, what's going on,” she whispered. “What’s going on!?” she demanded the elders. 

“This has nothing to do with you, child. Run along.” A tear ran down Leroy’s face. 

“Mother,” he said. “Look at me. Do you see me as a killer?” His mother faced him, trying not 
to burst into tears, but she could not hold back. She grabbed her husband and cried into his 


arms. His father showed slight guilt and remorse. 


“From this moment, your exile begins,” continued the elders. “Never return, and we will all be 
safe.” 


Leroy turned around and started walking. The girl followed him, confused. “Hey, what’s 
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going on, why are you leaving?” He didn’t answer. “Hey!” She punched his shoulder. “Stop ignoring 


” 


me. 


“It would be best if you just leave, Oni. That way it wouldn’t hurt as much. Please. Don’t make it 
harder than it already is.” 


Oni stopped in her tracks. She watched in disbelief as Leroy descended the mountain, never to 
return. 


S—_S 


“Hit me.” The bartender looked at Leroy. He poured him his sixth shot, and watched him devour it 
like it was his first. Leroy turned around and watched as people entered and exited the bar. He 
needed to forget about what happened and he figured drinking was the best way. A man 
approached Leroy. 


“I know what you're going through, Leroy,” said the man. “I've seen this day coming for the past 
three years.” 


“Hey, how do you know who | am?” 
“Listen, | know something that would help. Come with me to the bathroom,” he suggested. 
“Oh. | know what this is. Sorry, not interested.” 


The man cut Leroy’s knee with a knife laced with poison. Leroy felt dizzy and submissive. He didn’t 
have the energy to fight anyone off. The man took him to the bathroom, and when he opened the 
door, instead of toilets and sinks inside, a dark room, filled with cushions and smoke appeared. 
Leroy fell unconscious on the floor and the man closed the door. 


“Oh. What happened?” Leroy groaned. He started gaining consciousness, his sight returning. He 
saw the man sitting cross legged on the cushions. Staring at him. Leroy jerked himself up and 
staggered back into the wall. “What is this? Where am I? Who the hell are you!?” 


“Listen to me, all will be answered if you just relax, and have a seat.” 


“What do you mean relax? Weren't we just in the tavern? And isn’t this supposed to be the 
bathroom?” 


“Relax. Just inhale and exhale. Inhale and exhale. Yes, that’s it.” Leroy sat down opposite him. “My 
name is Vale 7.21, I'm from the Order of the Fox. We worship her highness, Valeria. | am here to 
protect you, Leroy Fontaine. Things are happening right now, things out of your wildest 
imaginations. Things that revolve around you, and if you want to drink yourself to death, and watch 
an unthinkable evil conquer the planet, then go ahead, but I’m here to prevent that from 
happening whether you like it or not.” 


“How do you know my name?” 


“I have been keeping a close watch on you since you were born, Leroy. | know everything about you, 
your favourite toy as a child, your preferred sleeping position, and how much shampoo you use on 
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your hair everyday.” He looked at Leroy, as if all of what he’d just said was normal. Leroy 
noticed that all the cushions had a symbol on them; a fox’s head. 


“You said you're from the Order of the Fox? As in Valeria?” 

“Yes, that’s quite right.” 

“What do I have anything to do with her?” 

“You see, Leroy, 70 years ago there was a prophecy. It stated that a child from the Fontaine 
Dynasty will serve either the gods, or the devil. It was made clear that your destiny will be 
with the gods as soon as Valeria defeated the traitor working for the devil, and saved the 
lives of millions. She would be reborn to guide you to your destiny, but something changed. 
15 years ago, your destiny changed to serving the devil. Because of this, the Order was 
formed to guide you away from this horrid fate and save you.” 

“Wow. That's a lot.” Leroy stood up, and walked towards the door. 

“What are you doing?” 

“I’m leaving,” he replied. “I can’t take this bombshell after being drugged and kidnapped, | 
need to clear my head. How do | leave?” The man stood up, too, and walked towards the 
door. 

“You can leave anytime you want if you have no more questions,” he said as he opened the 
door to the tavern again. “But do you want to go back there? Pain, humiliation, 
worthlessness. Or do you want to come with me, and be a part of something bigger than 
yourself, and prove the Elders wrong?” That was very convincing for Leroy, he wasn’t lying at 


all; all that awaited him was more pain. 


“FIL take my chances.” He walked into the tavern, which had few customers now, and past 
the bartender. 


“Sir, are you Okay? You were in there for a long time.” But he ignored him, tossed a coin onto 
the bar top and left. 


Chapter 2 
It’s been five days since you left, child, get your act together. 
“It’s been five days since | was exiled. I’m allowed to be a mess.” 


Come on, you know that you can be better than this. You’re Prince Fontaine, Heir to a vast 
fortune and empire. Is this how you'll spend every last penny you inherit? 


“Exiled Prince. You seem to be forgetting that, Leroy. The banished don’t have the luxury of 
inheritance.” 
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Listen, just stop being such a— 

“Sir, can | help you?” asked the shepherd. 

Leroy, distracted by his own thoughts, hadn't even realised that he was standing still for the past 
five minutes in the middle of a steep passage. “Umm, where’s the closest shop? | need to buy some 
animal skins for myself.” 

Not far, keep walking and you'll be at the centre of a small village.” 

“Thank you. I'll be on my way.” He continued walking. 


- slob and stop making excuses that allow yourself to be a slob. 


“Alright, alright.” 


(15 years ago) 


Leroy sat on his bed, legs dangling in the air. Oni was there with him. The both of them just got 
their first full destiny read, and were very anxious. 


“So what do you think the long wait Is all about?” asked Oni. 

“Probably just the old men trying to remember what they read.” They giggled, but Leroy knew 
exactly what. He knew something was wrong. The Elders weren't incompetent, they were unsure of 
how to deliver the news. They heard muffled shouts coming from the hall outside. Leroy walked to 
his bedroom door to listen. 

“What do you mean ‘the devil’ you fool?” his father asked. 

“I told you, your highness, we read his destiny, and... and...” stuttered one Elder. 

“And what!?” screamed his father. 


“And he has ties with the devil,” continued another. “Or at least he will.” 


“There's only one thing that we can do, sire. We need to send him off. Away from all this, away from 
all of us,” suggested the third. 


“Are you crazy? I’m not banishing my child!” 
ESA 


Leroy reached a village where a large, deserted fountain occupied its centre as a landmark. 
Surrounding the fountain were houses and various other buildings. He walked into a shop, and 
began examining its animal skins. A perfect skin would be thick enough to keep him warm during 
the coming winter, and easily portable. He inspected the sleeve of a particular skin and saw a 
symbol with three swirling lines. He had seen this symbol at the tavern. It was the symbol of air. 
Valeria had control over the element. 
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Leroy shook the thought. He was still troubled by what he was told at the tavern and 
couldn’t comprehend it all. 


Looking around for anything out of the ordinary, he spotted, across the shop, a set of drapes 
with the same symbol painted on the wall. Unkempt and chipped throughout, the painting 
suited well to the shop's inner surroundings. Leroy made his way towards the drapes, 
hesitantly, but it must have been a sign. The shopkeeper took notice of this, and, as though 
by instruction, made her way past Leroy towards the exit. There was no one else in the shop. 
He pulled back one drape and peeked inside. A rather cramped room, it stored supplies and 
various broken or otherwise unsold merchandise. A coin in a rubble of miscellaneous items 
caught his eye. He picked it up. It was oddly shaped; triangular, rather than the commonly 
used circles. He did not recognise it, however the name Fontaine was inscribed in small 
letters on the edge. Confused, Leroy sought answers, and walked back past the drapes with 
it. 


Behind the drapes was no longer the cosy shop he wished to buy animal skins from, but a 
long fall into a forested land mass. Leroy’s body rocketed through the air. He felt the air to be 
cold, but warmer than that of the village’s. In utter shock and fright, he squirmed and 
twisted in the air. Feeling helpless against nature, he braced for impact, and was mildly 
relieved to see an opening into which he would fall, avoiding the tall and sturdy trees. 
Nevertheless, he hoped for survival. 


In an attempt to break his fall, he landed on his feet and immediately onto his left arm in the 
middle of the clearing. He could not feel his left shoulder, and heard several cracks coming 
from his torso. As he gasped for air, the sweet scent of freshly cut grass filled his lungs. He 
groaned and struggled to move for a while; the pain of the fall was coming into full effect 
and his ankles along with his arm throbbed. At the same time, the sun dipped into the 
horizon on his right, and the rays hit him, warming his cold and crushed body. A soft breeze 
picked up, and coupled with the warm sun and unrelenting pain, he felt peace for the first 
time in an eternity. The events of the past week tried and failed to enter his mind. He felt 
truly vulnerable, though it did not matter as there was nothing that could harm him here. 
With a deep breath, a calming sense of relief washed over him and aided in subduing the 
pain. The sole sound of the wind quietly filled the atmosphere as it rustled the leaves of the 
surrounding trees. 


He was able to back into a tree stump and lay with its support. He clutched his left arm with 
his right. Laying there, unable to move, he was astonished at what had just happened. 


“Leroy!” cried a voice from afar, making the rustle of the leaves cower, and breaking the 
natural silence. 


He groaned. His body felt better now than it did several minutes ago. Leroy noticed this, and 
figured that wherever he was, was not normal. He tried looking around but his body 
wouldn't move. Dazed and still catching his breath, he whispered as loud as he could, “Who's 
there?” 


“Leroy, you must listen.” The voice came from behind him and the tree stump. Leroy 


mustered up the strength to twist and propel himself to his side so he faced the voice. He 
studied the landscape unsure of what to expect. A single tree stood out from the rest. Its 
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bark was rough and cracked. What once was a dark green and luxuriant foliage, now left bare 
branches poking at the sky. Its leaves fell one by one, its demise only accelerating. Thick roads 
engraved in its hazel trunk slowly formed from its roots, consuming its life. 


Leroy could not keep his eyes off the tree. The pain faded faster and faster. His ankles gained 
strength and he sensed their movement. 


“A battle of good and evil has already taken place, Leroy.” The voice travelled to him, coming from 
the tree. 


Leroy, now up on his knees, was dumbstruck. “Are... are you talking...?” 


“History always repeats, but the outcomes may not always follow!” He finally picked himself up to 
his feet. Leroy began walking towards the tree but before he had time to process anything, he was 
sucked into the air. He fell back into the cramped room behind the plain drapes. The bruises on his 
shoulder had not vanished, and his body still throbbed. He struggled getting back up to his feet. 
The ancient coin, too small for significance, felt large at his feet. Leroy took it in his hands and 
brushed past the drapes in noticeable pain with confidence. The shopkeeper had not returned. Her 
presence remained missing from her station at the stool behind an enclosed counter. Leroy exited 
without acquiring his animal skin. As he walked through the town retracing his steps to the 
descending route, the shopkeeper, deliberately situated from across the fountain, witnessed him. 
Her eyes frantically focused on Leroy. She caught sight of the coin in between his knuckles, and a 
stoic sigh of relief followed. 


Back on the route, Leroy continued on his journey, with only one phrase replaying inside his head: 
History always repeats, but the outcomes may not always follow. His belief in Vale 7.21 increased, as 
did his trust. 


The mountain was steep, and the snow only made it worse. 


Leroy set down for a quick nap on the side of the passage, regretting his inactivity at the shop. He 
had next to nothing; he figured no one would steal from him and he would stay safe. It had been a 
day since he slept, so he was out like a light. 


Jungle. No, forest. The green earth is freckled with snow. Where am |? A monkey, several monkeys. 
A gust of wind. I’m dreaming. An earthquake. | have to be. Several foxes. No, just one fox; blurred 
vision. Far away. Oh my god... Valeria? Hold on! I’m coming. Oh no, where'd she go. Valeria! Valeria! 


Leroy jerked awake with a gasp, panting. “I need to find Valeria. The forest didn’t have much snow, 
so it must be close by.” Leroy packed up what little he had and headed down the mountain. He 
passed several other travellers and villages, until he heard the sound of monkeys. Several monkeys. 
“Yes! I'm close.” A gust of wind nudged him to his right. “It must’ve been here then.” He walked off 
the route and into a densely covered forest. Everything looked so familiar. He felt dizzy. It was like 
déja vu; the group of monkeys swung by him, a gust of wind hit him, and to his left sat a fox. 

“Hello, Leroy,” said a calming yet assertive voice. 


“Are you Valeria?” 


“Yes, Leroy. Listen to me. We are going to the temple of Moncada. Take a deep breath.” He did what 
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she asked, and they disappeared into thin air. 


Chapter 3 


Leroy and Valeria appeared at the top of the infamous hill. This time, they landed on the 
snow, breaking the perfect layer like Carrillo did 7O years ago. The temple, instead of 
standing tall, was now a ruin. The roofs collapsed, and the lucky pillars that survived were 
choked with vines. 


“| haven't come here since that dreadful day. It seems there’s no path to the fire because of 
the ruin. Hold your breath again.” 


They appeared beside the eternal flame. It was morning and the place looked like a deserted 
house after a party. It was quiet, the only sound filling the atmosphere was the crackling fire. 
Leroy looked at the edge of the cliff where Valeria and Carrillo fought. Only a crater was the 


remnant of a devastating battle. 


“I brought you here to learn what you are fighting.” Just then, a shrivelled old man appeared 
from the temple ruins. Bald, and wearing a tattered old robe, just sweeping the ground. 


“Its good to see you, Valeria,” said the sorcerer. “Leroy, it is pleasurable to be in your 
presence. | am your great grandfather, Aspen Fontaine.” 


“You mean the great sorcerer?” asked Leroy. 

“That’s the one,” he laughed. 

“How did you survive all this time?” 

“It’s something | regret, but | used Sebastián’s life force. He agreed to allow me to survive.” 
“Oh.” A look of despair washed over Valeria’s face. 

Aspen was jittery. His hands shivered in Leroy’s as he held them, while his weak frame did 
little to support him. His eyes, a glassy tint, darted everywhere as he studied the two 


characters before him. Eventually his eyes settled on the boy's right pocket. 


Leroy was demanded to empty his pocket, and obeyed. Aspen’s eyes glowed as the coin 
from the shop was revealed to him. He took it in his long and thin fingers. 


“Thank you, Leroy,” uttered Aspen. “This coin was one of many that | inscribed with our name. 
If known how, it can be used by anyone who bears the Fontaine name for generations to 
come to prolong their life.” The sorcerer stepped back and fell down to his knees. Placing the 
coin in the snow in front of him, he recited an enchantment in a language his descendant 
failed to recognise. 


Once he finished his recitations, he tossed the coin into the ground. His appearance had not 
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changed because the coin only improved the strength of a Fontaine's soul. 

“lam sorry, but we don’t have time. | must tell you both something important.” 

“Go on,” said Valeria. 

“It's Carrillo. He’s back.” 

“No!” exclaimed Valeria. “It can’t be. How is that possible? | killed him 70 years ago!” 

“It’s true. When you killed him, he went to the underworld, where he made a pact with the devil. He 
would bring him back to lead his army to conquer the world. He did not have a choice. All he 


desired was revenge on you and the child.” 


There was a long silence. Leroy looked at Valeria, who after pondering for a while, asked when they 
would arrive. 


“Anytime now, they might already be here...” said Aspen. 

“We must go. | know where they will be. | offer you my blessings, Aspen. Goodbye.” 
Aspen nodded at Valeria, and embraced Leroy. “| hope to see you again, Leroy.” 

“I hope to see you too.” 

Valeria and Leroy backed away. “Hold your—" 


The earth shook, and Aspen was thrown off his balance. “Go! You must go now! They've arrived!” 
screamed Aspen. Valeria and Leroy disappeared. 


They arrived at the foot of Leroy’s home. Behind his village, Carrillo stood and watched as his army 
sought to reach every corner of the earth, burning down forests and destroying civilisation. 


“It’s too late, Leroy. He’s already here.” Valeria sounded defeated. 
He looked at her. “What should we do, Valeria? What should | do? We can't just surrender.” 


But Valeria sat there, knowing that she had failed the gods, and her duty. She watched Carillo 
triumph in revenge. A tear ran down her cheek. 
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Thabo Clive Mathonsi Şi 
Cyclone Idai (Change Within a Night) 


Introduction 


Forget what you think you know. We were simple people, living and minding our daily 
business as such is the norm of most common human beings. However, no one anticipated 
such a despicable atrocity to avail and commemorate itself in fully altering people’s lives and 
futures. We had teachers, mothers, fathers, pillars of strength, but how do you explain a good 
morning to somebody who woke up healthy and slept without a goodnight forever? | cry 
daily because no one understands that they call us survivors and heroes, yet we are the 
traumatised and storytellers that were left to fabricate and edit the horror that befell our 
loved ones. Two, twenty, one million, twenty five zillion, do the numbers of the dead really 
matter when everything totally changed for us? | remember we used to go to church on 
sundays and we always used to joke around with the police officers when we passed by the 
station on our way to church, but only a sea of boulders, the pulpit floor and one gumboot 
are left to tell the tale of what used to be. 


We all had land, rich or poor, able or disabled, we all progressed under the blessed shadow of 
Mother Nature as an agricultural based economy and community, but the science that we 
knew wasn't black enough for the terror that we witnessed. Things fell from the sky, water 
came from everywhere, darkness blinded us all and land disappeared. You could scream, 
pray and try to MacGyver the situation, but when the rocks came and the landslides 
cultivated a new tomorrow for us, it didn’t matter who you were or how capable you could 
be, it was simply God's grace to survive. People usually address death as simply saying 
goodbye and pouring soil onto the grave of a loved one but this was different. Imagine 
waking up as a husband and a father of four kids with a beautiful wife only to see the next 
day on top of a mountain with nothing except one picture of your family inside your wallet. 
How then do you normalise and accept death, dear friends? 


My last born survived because she was in her cot when the water broke through the wall. 
The cot floated, and because the water at the time was still rising slowly, she had time to 
escape through a window and hide under a mango tree. Her mother, unfortunately, still 
hadn't come back from visiting my in-laws as she wanted to assist them at fields to plant 
sweet potatoes. To this day, | remember my wife and three other kids by their last words as 
they carried hoes and fertiliser bags to my in-laws’ place, “take care of the young one for us, 
we will be back in the evening.” That was the last time | ever saw them. Now, tell me, world. 
Because | have sought the worst and best kinds of pain, medications and drugs trying to 
forget and comfort myself and be strong for my two year old daughter, but | have failed. 
Some days, it gets even worse because people keep on asking what happened and every 
time | tell these strangers what happened, | just keep on wishing that | had gone with my 
boys and wife. If you have time, if you need more clarity and if you could spare a moment of 
peace and respect for the loved ones we lost, then listen as | tell you a story of “change within 
a night.” 


Chapter One (Before) 
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Before the cyclone, there were over ninety formal houses and countless informal structures in our 
small village, in-between Chipinge and Chimanimani, but today only one house survived whilst the 
rest became part of the rabble that was flushed away by the great waters. If you ask us, whether we 
knew that the cyclone was coming, we would totally agree that, indeed, we knew, but what we 
didn’t know was what it was and what it could do. Being in a region where there was vast rainfall 
and high temperatures normally, we assumed that the weather forecasts and early warning 
systems meant that a cyclone was just more heavy rains and wind, therefore we resumed our daily 
lives as usual only to be caught vulnerable. My name doesn't matter, but for the sake of progress, 
please understand that what | am about to tell you won’t matter until you understand that | was 
just like you before | became a victim, a beneficiary, something | never thought or dreamed to be, 
void. 


By profession, | was a school teacher, but by skill | was a barber on weekends when | was usually 
free. Abigail Mlambo, a black beauty that had this dimple and aura around her that made me smile 
every time she spoke, was my wife, my best friend and my Nubian queen. | met her twenty years 
ago. Our eldest child was nineteen, the second born was seventeen, the third was fifteen, and the 
last born was two, the only survivor, my princess and world. 


If | had time | would tell you extensively about what my kids used to like and do, and what my wife's 
favourite meal and song were, the finer things in life and priceless moments, but because | need 
you to understand what happened on that Friday, that dark day, | will tell you of the things that 
truly matter. It began with a loud thunder, | mean the one they only show and make in horror 
movies. You could swear someone had stepped on a landmine, but the sound was so intense and 
loud that even people in Mozambique felt it the same time we did. In the moment, there were no 
borders, no wards, nothing besides the fight for survival. There was total darkness, it was so scary 
and overwhelmingly dark that you couldn't even see your hands up close. | remember jumping to 
the side when the first boulder hit the family hut, it wasn't instinct or luck, | was reading my Bible, as 
usual, before | tuck in to bed when | heard a huge sound that followed the thunder. It was like 
someone rowing a boat in a quiet river and the fish were all oblivious to the net and traps that had 
been cast. When | jumped to the side and the boulder ate the entire kitchen away, it didn't have to 
be dark or bright for me to understand that | had to run for my life. 


With no time to gather anything or prepare at all, | flew out of the house. Yes my friend, | flew. You 
see the family hut had a one way ‘enter and exit' door and the boulder had carved a picasso out of 
that normality. The windows were gone, the bedroom doors were all gone or carved in to a point of 
no recognition at all and what was left was a big hole on the roof that | flew bare footed from until | 
hit the ground rolling as | escaped. It was on my second step after hitting the ground that | realised 
| couldn't run any further without looking for my child. 


Chapter Two (Child) 


Dead silence, clouds of chewable dust, frothy darkness and the sheer twilight of horror. This sounds 
far fetched, but this is the reality that awaited me as | set foot on the squashed door frame of my 
baby's bedroom. | called all the sweet names you can ever give and call your baby girl with, even the 
ones | knew she would respond to smilingly with her sweet baby gestures but only a torrid coldness 
of air replied me. It felt like | had escaped an episode of death in order for it to theatrically embrace 
me at it folds in the most excruciating way possible as | saw my feet getting soaked suddenly and 
the water rising furiously. At that point, | literally froze and lost my mind for a second. | had already 
lost a house to the stones and land slide and the water was here to flush and finish the job. The 
worst part was that | was possibly standing on my child's souped and minced body, and 
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there was nothing | could do about it if that was the reality. 


Whatever happened next, | was ready to embrace it. There was no shame, no time and no 
honour in such a death. As the water rose, the land see-sawed on the ground and the sounds 
from the exploding mountainsgot louder, | saw my life from the beginning up to now ina 
flash. They say when you are about to die, everyone sees at least a segment of their lives in 
slow motion or fast forward, depending on the type of death that awaits you, and | believe it. 
In that flash, | saw all my failures as a father, as a son, a husband, but most importantly as a 
man. You see, dear friend, humanity is guilty of complacency and that was one of the things 
that led for Adam and Eve to fall in the first place. We don't see beyond our own purpose of 
life and so when we get comfortable at something we assume is rightly ours and feels good, 
we fold our hands and call it a day. This was what | was prepared to do as | had accepted my 
death. | couldn't see beyond the situation that | was in and as fear crept in, | found a corner of 
comfort and closure in my mind and heart, and tucked myself in nicely as | awaited either a 
boulder to squash me or the water to flush me away. 


"Baba baba!" Followed with a high pitched cry of severe pain brought me back to life. That 
was my daughter's voice and cry for help beneath the rabble that was near the big mango 
tree. If | had no strength any more then, there was no better motivation for digging in the 
last reserves of whatever energy | had left because for my princess, | could fight the whole 
world itself and win. Rock after rock, | rolled them to the side trying to get nearer to the cries 
of my baby. Miracles do happen, dear reader. You see, my baby girl was saved by the same 
big mango tree | had wanted to cut down. When the boulders hit our house, they pushed 
her bed to the side of the garden that was near her room and she crawled outside to the tree 
for cover. This is how she survived although she lost two fingers in the process. | have never 
liked mangoes but only tolerated them for the love my family had for them but if you ask me 
today about mangoes and how to eat them properly, my answer would be this: before you 
eat one, pray that the fruit enriches your body and soul for the known and unknown, and 
appreciate the deliciousness that comes with the belief that, indeed, it will boost your health 
and save your life. So when | made it to my baby girl, | took her in my arms and we escaped 
before the water and boulders consumed us. 


Chapter Three (Escape) 


Have you ever climbed or tiptoed barefooted uphill on a mountain that is known to harbour 
the most deadliest snakes and baboons in the region whilst water and all cyclonic elements 
erase every footstep you make forward? Well, it was my first time and unfortunately not my 
last too. You see, | knew the terrain better than a blindman could ever rely on his walker to 
see the environment, and believe me, | saw shadows of things runningpast me instead of 
towards me. It was like Noah had made the boat all-over again and a few species had to 
make it there before the great flood began again. Everything knew naturally that this 
phenomena was a force of nature that even fangs and claws couldn't saveyou from. It felt 
like walking on glass whilst on a cow's yoke as | strode up the mountain carrying my baby 
girl on my shoulders. | was tired and breathing like a steam engine but | didn't stop. Finally, | 
made it to the pinnacle of the mountain and as | put my daughter down to catch my breath 
and check behind what was happening, | was traumatised. 
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Cattle, goats, chickens, ducks, pigs, you can name it all, the cyclone took it all away! Wealth, in our 
culture is both monetary and quantity in livestock but we lost all our net worth in a single night. The 
advantage of where | was standing was that | had an eagle's eye view of the whole village but | 
couldn't help them or scream enough for anyone to take heed and run for their lives! One by one, 
the houses fell and were swept away. You could hear cattle trying to moo for help, but the water 
choke-slammed them deep inside the cold and silent darkness. Boulders fell from the mountains 
and crushed entire generations in some huts in a single hit of impact. As the water continued to 
rise, the screams and sounds got quiet, only bubbles filled the place as living organisms took their 
last breaths, submerged. It was like someone had opened a fizzy drink on a small anthill and it 
overflowed, spreading the bubbles and spillage everywhere untill all the ants drowned. 


My little one was catching a cold and if | am being honest, as clueless as a two year old child can be, 
she knew that something bad had happened and she had scars to prove it. | chewed some non- 
poisonous shrubs and rubbed them around the open flesh where two of her fingers used to be, to 
ease her pain temporarily. 


A long sweater, vest and a boxer short was what | was wearing at the top of the freezing mountain, 
and to make matters worse, | had to let go of my sweater so my little princess could get some 
warmth. 


Chapter 4 (Family) 


Books give us theories and ideas to mediate and ease our lamentations for moments, but therapy 
doesn't work in a land full of ghosts and orphans. | screamed, rolled over and dramatised my pain in 
every way | could on top of the mountain. Six pieces of me gone, | counted my trembling fingers as | 
looked at the dark sky. You see, | didn't have to be told that my wife, in-laws and three kids were 
dead, | just knew the very moment the rocks and water struck our house. The terrain of the slope of 
my in-laws' area of residence was way worse than where we lived, although their farming lands 
were quite fertile. It was a vertically bumpy slope that meant if the rocks were ever to fall and the 
water to flood like it did, they undoubtedly were the most endangered of us all. | spent hours, 
paranoid, and thinking about why | didn't veto my family's decision to go to my in-laws' fields that 
particular day or at least follow them to the cyclonic guillotine. 


Everything was gone, bridges made from the hardest and heaviest concrete and iron out there 
were floating like jellybeans in a twenty litre bucket. Signposts of churches, market places, police 
stations, Bibles, infant shoes, you name it. Everything floated away near the shore, telling different 
stories of what had happened that previous day. When my princess eventually woke up, she was in 
pain due to her injuries and crying for me to open the blindfold, but | couldn't bring myself to do 
that. Sometimes, rights are overrated my friend, if you love someone unconditionally and you are 
able to save them from a future of insidious trauma, then don't think twice about being a 
temporary villain, but a permanent hero. 


Chapter Five (Hunger) 


You see, hunger has its own tune, a serenade that blurbs a melodious and unpleasantly fowl air of 
internal need. Sometimes, it comes out as a mere puff or a loud stomach growl but when it comes 
outaccompanied by a voice that tells you, "dad | am hungry," then a whole new level has kicked in! 
After going hungry for a whole day, | begged, tricked and scolded my child, trying to encourage her 
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to soldier on and ignore the hunger but who was | kidding? Every time I tried something 
new to kill time and shift her focus to something else, my own stomach betrayed me with an 
earthquake of a growl! There was no food, no edible insect or fruit to eat, only shrubs and 
grass. 


The very thought of eating human flesh horrified and tormented me to a state of temporal 
fullness for some hours but the reality was, | had a terribly hungry young child who needed 
to eat more than | did. | could have always of course, put her out of her misery by twisting her 
neck, but | could never live with myself! So | did what every soul in need does in times of 
unbearable pain, | prayed. | prayed to God to take us both and receive us warmly in His arms 
in heaven for we had truly been failed by this earth but there was no reply, just more hunger 
and pain! As night began to set again, | folded and tucked my unconscious daughter on a 
small tree that had comfy and supportive roots that seemed like bed-rests. | wished for the 
cyclone to come back and finish what it had begun and in my mind, | was ready for it this 
time. 


Finally | gave in and became weak, wobbly and light-headed until | fell to the ground. It was 
like it had finally happened and we were on the way to a new world but the reality was | had 
just fainted because of hunger. Embarrassing, isn't it? | mean who faints just because of a 
day or two of no food? Well, try it my friend, and pray that you are not on top of a flood 
covered mountain whilst you do. It was all just a blur until | woke up to people carrying me 
over to the other side of the mountain | hadn't got to, and voices saying "he's alive" and "give 
more food to the little one!" 


Chapter Six (Survivors) 


Ten! one and a big fat zero! This is the number of the people that survived with us at the 
mountain of doom and they were the heroes that saved us. Altogether we were fifteen, if | 
counted the dogs and cats. After all, this was their land now too, the land of barking and 
hissing to ghosts they used to know and get fed by. | noticed a sketchy trend as | woke up 
and gathered my strength. We were all in disarray when it came to clothing, but if pity had a 
price then the look in everyone's face was epic enough for the highest bidder. We survived 
on bananas. Yes, bananas. You see there is a deep level of romance that takes place when 
you devour a banana. The fruit promises to satisfy your every need with its deliciousness but 
betrays the laws of attraction when it fills you up with nothing but air! However if you eat 
them long enough, they begin to honour this agreement and before you know it, you survive 
with a reserve tank of much needed energy. 


As time passed by, | got to know my fellow survivors, their stories and unfortunately their 
loss. One of them had two shops, two wives, two houses and two hundred cows, but guess 
what, he narrated his ordeal to us having nothing but dry cattle dung that he used to 
illustrate the size of his vanquished kraal. No one from his house made it. All the kids and 
wives were swept away. It was like the cyclone had came and left us with a talk show of 
comparing loss and pain. Miraculously, we had a ninety-two year old lady survivor amongst 
us. God is great, | thought, everytime | looked at her. It was a mystery how she made to the 
mountain but what | Know was that she was not only special because she had survived. She 
also had mild amnesia which made her forget some of the trauma and loss from time to 
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time. You could find her in a very heated debate, smiling and talking alone and all you could do was 
envy her and wish you had some of her gifts, at least the smiling part. 


Hours became days and days became nights but still there was no feasible help. The water did not 
sink speedily into the ground as it normally did, nor did the corpses stop floating. The land was 
swarming with hordes of flies and bugs that follow the infamous stench of decay. Everything 
floated and it was up for grabs to anyone that wanted it. We didn't know if we were going to be 
saved or survive any longer as our water spring that we depended on was slowly running low. 


In groups and alone, we prayed and even did periodic hourly sessions for mourning our lost loved 
ones but no one came. Everyone was at breaking point and most were beginning to fall ill. | mean 
how couldn't we when we were surviving on a contaminated water spring and a tremendously 
unbalanced diet? When day seven kicked in, only me and three other women were standing but 
the rest were on stone-cold rock sick beds. The temperatures had reached a level of coldness that 
felt like electric jolts to the joints everytime you made any movement. It felt like our bodies were 
shutting down to a new disaster or a cold pandemic. But | say it again, God is good all the time. As 
we attended to the sick and gathered decayed shrubs to make a fire for everyone to warm up. We 
noticed everything was just too wet and damp. There was no way to start a fire and besides, we had 
no lighter or matchsticks to light it up. We were just waiting for a slow, sneezing, dry and cold death 
but as we held our heads down in grief awaiting our fates, we heard a foreign sound and saw a 
large beam of light from afar. As it got nearer, we all cried and screamed at the same time. The 
sight of a helicopter hovering in the sky never looked more promising. 


To be Continued... 
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Mother Theresa 


1. 


Apart from being the church accountant, your mother is also a counsellor at Grace Life 
Church, the church founded by Pastor Goodness and his wife, Shola. Her role as counsellor 
entails welcoming new members and advising them on ways to live a victorious Christian 
life. She has been doing this for so long a time — ten years — that the words have plastered 
themselves against the roof of her mouth: “Welcome to Grace Life Church. Coming here 
today was not by accident. Jesus loves you and ordered your steps to this church, and he 
would love to have a personal relationship with you. Please fill out the forms that have been 
given to you by the ushers so we can contact you and check up on your spiritual growth.” 
Rinse and repeat. These words roll off her tongue every Sunday, laden with graciousness and 
warmth. 


One Easter Sunday, you are in her office - a small, angular room carved out with yellow 
cardboard that smells like old books - while she is meeting and greeting the visitors. The 
service has been long and exhausting, so she is doing her best to attend to the newcomers 
quickly so she can go home to rest. Then a man who looks like he is in his early fifties is the 
next person to speak to her. He is dark, the colour of soot. He keeps a well combed afro that 
seems to leap from his scalp. He has an aquiline nose, sharp jaws, and an immaculately white 
set of teeth that flashes when he speaks. He is smiling sheepishly at her, and his dreamy eyes 
dart often from her to you, trying to reconcile the resemblance on your faces. 


“Welcome to Grace Life Church. Coming here today was...was...was not...” Your mother 
stutters and pauses mid-sentence, gawking at this man. In all your seventeen years of sitting 
in her office, she has never forgotten her lines. Sometimes, she says these words while 
inputting their data in her desktop computer. At other times, she holds their gazes while she 
speaks. But she has never stuttered or forgotten these words. Who is this swarthy man in a 
navy-blue suit making her stutter? 


“Thank you very much, Mrs Theresa. My name is Sam. | have filled out the form and | look 
forward to coming back next Sunday,” he replies, his gritty baritone booming and filling the 
room. He pats his afro, still smiling. 


Your mother’s lips stretch into a wide smile like they have suddenly become elastic. She says 
she is expecting him next Sunday. Her hands dither as she gives him the church flyers, and 
when she eventually gives them to him and bids him goodbye with a handshake, she holds 
on to his hand a little too long. Her eyes linger on him as he walks confidently toward the 
exit, leaving his rich, heady cologne to pervade the room in his wake. And there, in that very 
moment, your mother’s transformation begins. 


2. 


Your mother calls first-timers only on weekends, but she now calls Sam every day to enquire 
about his spiritual growth. For the first two weeks, her voice retains the religious composure 
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of a pastor checking up on her new convert. She asks him if he is reading his bible alongside the 
daily devotional book she gifted him on his second visit to the church (he is the only first-timer she 
has ever gifted a daily devotional), if he prays for long hours, if he has made up his mind to become 
faithful in his tithing. 


After two weeks, the religious composure in her voice cracks and affection seeps in, warming her 
throat and making her giggle. She would sit at the dining table, her right hand plastering the 
Samsung to her ears, her left hand fiddling with the auburn curtains draping over the window, a 
soft light dancing in her eyes as she speaks to Sam. Then the crack becomes a gaping hole and 
affection gushes in with the ferocity of a broken dam. She stops asking him about his spiritual 
growth and begins to ask about his life. That is how she knows he is a banker who has just been 
transferred from Asaba to Calabar. That his wife and only child died ten years ago in a mysterious 
fire that engulfed his house while he was away at work. This makes your mother’s burgeoning love 
for him grow even stronger. She is a single parent who lost her husband in a gas explosion, he is a 
widower who lost his wife and daughter in a fire. She must be intrigued by how their losses share 
something in common: immolation. 


ESA 


She now goes to his house from her office in the evenings, spends four to five hours, and brings 
home cookies and malt drinks for you. When he calls her and says he is coming to visit on 
Independence Day, which is two days away, she immediately makes you clean the house, room 
after room. On Independence Day, she walks about inspecting the house with her nose scrunched 
up, like an artist who is dissatisfied with the work she has done on her canvas. 


“Have you mopped these parlour tiles?” she asks as she slides her bare feet over the tiles. 


“Yes Mummy. You asked me to mop it yesterday,” you reply from the sofa where you huddle, 
watching The Johnsons show on cable television. 


“But they are not sparkling and do not feel smooth under my feet. Please come and mop it again. 
This time ensure that the detergent lathers properly,” she says. 


“But the detergent | used lathered well...” 


“Must you complain over everything? Just do it. A visitor is coming,” she snaps, her voice bearing 
mild irritation. Then she sprays the house for the umpteenth time with a lavender air freshener. 


Sam shows up in the evening in blue jeans and an orange long sleeve shirt. His beards are fuller 
than the last time you saw him at the church. His cologne caresses your nostrils and solidifies his 
presence. You stare at his feet and avoid his gaze. He notices your unease and makes small talk 
about how pretty you are, to put you at ease. But your mother does not notice your nervousness. 
She has worries of her own. She is waiting for him to compliment her on how nice the house smells. 
She watches him shower praises on you while stroking her wispy hair, something she only does 
when she is nervous. 


“Theresa, your place is nice and smells so good,” he says, switching his attention from you to her, 
winking and flashing her a smile. 


For the first time since his arrival, she rests her back on the sofa and smiles with the relief of a child 
whose parents have just said his report card is not that bad. 
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Nibbling on the fluffy pancakes made with great care by your mother, he asks you about 
your forthcoming WAEC examinations. About what you want to do in the future. You want 
to be a medical doctor? That's really cool! You tell him about your dream to become just like 
Ben Carson. To live in America and become the first black medical doctor to do something in 
medicine and surgery that nobody has ever done. That’s awesome! Your dreams are so lofty 
and admirable. 


He tells you that his daughter was just as precocious as you are. That, like you, she had 
grandiose ambitions that scared him and made his heart flutter in excitement. That, like you, 
she was ready to take on the world and unravel the seams of what was impossible. Until the 
fire that burned it all to the ground. / am so sorry for your loss, Uncle Sam. You had such a 
great family. He politely waves away your condolences and assures you that they are ina 
happy and better place. 


Your mother observes your conversation with Sam in silence, pride glowing in her eyes, 
impressed by your ability to captivate him with intelligent talk and measured humour. You 
are her trophy, and now that she finally has the opportunity to display you before Sam, she is 
grateful that you are as glittering as she told him you would be. You excuse yourself and say 
you want to attend to some schoolwork. But it is really because you want your mother to get 
along with Sam. Your presence makes her giddy and shy, like a teenage girl who cannot look 
her crush in the eye. 


When Sam leaves, she walks into your room and searches your eyes. “What do you think?” 
You furrow a brow. “Think about what?” 


She smacks you playfully on the shoulder. “You know what I'm talking about. What do you 
think about Sam?” 


“Oh. | think he’s really nice. | like him.” 

“Do you think he likes me?” There is a glint of desire in her eyes. 

“Everything he does suggests he likes you,” you say. 

Your mother closes her eyes and exhales. Relief floods her face, and she blushes. 
NN 


Once they start seeing each other, your mother becomes quizzical about her body. She 
would spend hours in front of the foggy dressing mirror in her room, staring at her bare 
breasts, cupping them in her hands, massaging them. She would scour her face with her 
fingers in search of rashes and pimples. When she finds a pimple, she would squeeze it with 
her right thumb and index finger, and wince when it bursts open and splashes whitish pus 
on her face. Before Sam came into the picture, she visited Mama Nkechi’s saloon once a 
month to wash her hair. Now, she goes there every two weeks. And now she does not just 
wash, she also makes Mama Nkechi add something to her hair that gives it a sheen as it 
cascades down her shoulders. 
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You enter her room one Saturday morning to serve her tea and find her sitting in front of the mirror, 
contorting her face and puckering her lips. As you drop the tea on the small wooden table beside 
her and make to leave, she gestures for you to drag a chair and sit beside her. 


“Is my face sagging?” she asks, looking at you in the mirror. 

“Mummy, your face is alright,” you say, giving her shoulder a gentle squeeze. 
“Are you sure?” 

“Yes Ma. Your face is fine.” 


But she furrows her brows, and you know she is not buying it. She knows you are just trying to 
make her feel good. Your smile melds with the vapour of the tea and vanishes into the air. It is then 
you realise that mirrors are unkind, shiny things. They show us all of ourselves with unerring 
accuracy, even the parts we hope they can hide behind their glitter. 


3. 


The next day is Sunday, and you follow your mother to Pastor Goodness’ house in the evening. As 
you sit at the mahogany dining table having dinner with his wife and two chubby sons, wolfing 
down a bowl of steamy fried rice, you notice that your mother is eating rather slowly. She is staring 
at Mrs Shola’s face from across the table. Your mother and Mrs Shola are the same age - forty-nine — 
but Mrs Shola looks like a woman in her late twenties. She is light skinned, her skin supple and 
pebble-smooth, her face taut and oval, and her eyes so white you'd think she has not shed a single 
tear all her life. She still has full hips and buttocks that show no signs of slacking, and she has the 
gait of a twenty-year-old beauty queen. She notices your mother looking at her in between 
intermittent spoonfuls of rice, so she starts a conversation about how awesome the morning service 
was, to which everyone affirms with their own reasons. 


Your mother is done submitting the counselling reports to Pastor Goodness and it is time to leave. 
Mrs Shola walks you to the gate, her flipflops slapping hard against her soles. 


“Theresa, is there a problem? | noticed the way you were looking at me at dinner,” she says, trying to 
speak in a hushed tone so that you would not hear. But her voice is sonorous and syrupy, like a 
chirping bird, making it impossible for her to whisper. 


“Oh! No problem. | was admiring your zigzag cornrows. Your hair stylist really loves you o! It’s so 
fine!” your mother says, smiling and smoothing down Mrs Shola’s hair. 


“Thank you, dear. My Yemisi is a wonderful stylist!” Mrs Shola gushes, tracing her finger through the 
zigzag of a cornrow. 


“Ehen. Ma, what products do you use on your skin?” your mother asks. Pain is creeping into her 
voice. 


“Nothing serious o! | use only coconut oil. | don’t trust the chemicals in creams and lotions,” Mrs 


Shola says, shaking her head for emphasis. You reach the gate, and she hugs you and your mother 
and bids you goodbye. 
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Your mother buys a five-litre gallon of coconut oil on her way home from work. She places 
the gallon on the centre table and sits back in the sofa to admire this gallon of hope that 
would hide the things mirrors are too insensitive to care about. 


“Sam said | should greet you,” she says, looking up from the gallon and smiling at you. 


The coconut oil fails. After five months she marches with the gallon to the backyard, empties 
the liquid on the bitter leaf plant whose stem has just become stout, and crashes the gallon 
against the fence. Her breasts heave as she looks down at the gallon in contempt. 


Someone at her workplace gives her a glimmer of hope. Tells her about a man who makes 
the best organic skincare products in Calabar. Tells her that his products have an amazing 
transformative power. Your mother’s interest piques and her eyes shimmer with belief again. 


“His name is The Delicious Man,” she says as she dishes out afang soup from the pot into 
plastic bowls for the fridge. Her voice bears feverish excitement. 


“Ehn? What kind of name is that?” you ask, giggling as you lean against the fridge. 


“I think it is just a name he uses to sell his products. But Victoria assured me that he is an 
underrated genius, that | should not be bothered about his physical appearance. His 
products have done wonders on her skin.” She passes the filled bowls to you, and you 
arrange them in rows inside the fridge. 


“Such a funny name. Sounds like someone who should be selling fast-food instead of 
skincare products,” you Say. 


Your mother laughs heartily. “My dear, | even laughed when | heard the name for the first 
time. Anyway, | am going to see him on Saturday. | hear his shop is on Atimbo road, which is 
not far from here. You should come. He should have products for those black spots on your 
legs.” 


ESA 


His ‘office’ is the first shop in a row of over fifteen shops in the market area of Atimbo road. It 
is a small provision shop that doubles as a drugstore. Rows of sachet powdered milk and 
detergent hang from rusty nails dinned into the wall. Sugar cubes are arranged inside a 
transparent plastic jar. The jar is placed atop a large glass showcase that contains packets of 
drugs. Resting against the showcase on the cement floor are cartons of biscuits and locally 
made washing soap. 


There is nothing visually delicious about him. He is a dark man with a funnel-like nose whose 
flare twitches like it would suction in you and your mother. His forehead is oily and wide, and 
the ashen light from the fluorescent bulb dangling from the ceiling ricochets off it. His eyes 
are bulbous and his ears fan out against his face. He sits at a desk that is chipped at the 
edges, picking his teeth with a toothpick. 
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“Ello, wetinuna wan buy?” he asks, standing up lazily and stretching his spare frame. 
“Hi. Please we are looking for The Delicious Man. We were told this is his office,” your mother says. 


Like a bad engine rewing up, he adjusts his frame smartly, smiles, and switches seamlessly to 
English. 


“Oh, that’s me! Welcome! Please sit. How may | help you?” He gives up his plastic chair for your 
mother and apologises to you with his eyes for not having another chair to offer you. You nod in 
understanding. 


After listening to her keenly while hugging himself and batting away mosquitoes, he smiles and 
says, “You don’t have to worry anymore. You have come to the right place.” 


He looks around his shop, rubbing his palms together like a sorcerer looking to gather all his magic 
ingredients. He squats at his desk, pulls out a drawer, and produces a bottle of whitish lotion on 
whose body is branded Delicious Organic Skin Paradise. He instructs your mother to generously 
apply the lotion on her skin every evening after she takes a bath. He also gives you some tablets 
that look like orange seeds for the spots on your legs. 


Your mother leaves his shop exuding more happiness than she has shown in the past five months. 
She does not apply the lotion by herself for fear of not doing it well. As you massage the lotion into 
her skin, she looks at the bottle the way a mother who has been barren for a long time would look 
at her new-born - with full belief in its redemptive qualities. 


It does not work. Her skin reacts badly and black patches form under her eyes. Rashes and acne 
invade her skin in irritating clusters, working their way up from her legs till they crowd her face. 
When you return from school one evening and cannot find the lotion in her room, you know she 
has done worse things to it than what she did to that gallon of coconut oil. You try to persuade her 
to go back to The Delicious Man and demand a refund. She does not respond. 


ESA 


You return home from your sewing classes to the sight of your mother huddled in a corner of the 
living room and sobbing, arms folded across her breasts. You throw your bag on the floor and run to 
her. 


You hold her quivering shoulders until she quietens down, and then she speaks to you in whispers, 
with a voice weak from too much crying. “Sam has finished me.” 


Your heart thuds against your chest. “Uncle Sam? Is he alright? Has something bad happened to 
him?” 


“I went to his house and found him with another woman. How can Sam do this to me?” She begins 
to sob again. 


You squeeze her shoulders gently until she is calm again. “That’s quite strange. Very unlike Uncle 
Sam. Please stop crying.” 


She stands up and paces the living room. “This woman - well, girl because she looks twenty-five — 


was wearing his shirt and moving so comfortably, like she was in her husband’s house. | asked Sam 
what she was doing in his house, but he was silent and wouldn't meet my glare. | continued 
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shouting and the girl asked him to choose between her and ‘this mad woman’. Inem, that 
girl called your mother mad! That was not even the painful part. It was that Sam looked me 
in the eye and asked me to leave his house. He chose that girl over me. Is it because | am not 
twenty-five? Am I not beautiful enough?” 


Anger rises from the pit of your stomach and floods your chest. You want to set Sam’s afro on 
fire for this wicked thing he has done to your mother. You want to strangle him. You want to 
break his bones. Sam, who makes your mother cradle his marriage promises like a newborn 
baby. Sam, on whom your mother showers all her affection. Sam, who said he would never 
leave her. 


5. 


You cannot quite believe it when Sam rings your doorbell one week later. You open the door 
to the sight of him clutching a bouquet of crimson rose flowers in one hand and a hamper 
bearing an assortment of gifts in the other. Claps of thunder rip through the sky as the sun 
slinks away and gives way to greying clouds. A damp, violent wind begins to blow, 
dismantling awnings and makeshift stalls across the street. 


“What are you doing here, Sam?” Your voice is flat and cold, shorn of all the affection and 
admiration it once held for him. 


“Hi Inem. How are you? Please | am here to see your mother,” he says. He knows it is quite 
bad when you now call him Sam, no longer Uncle Sam. 


“What makes you think she wants to see you? Well, she doesn’t want to see you. Please 
leave.” 


He dithers at the doormat, and you are about to slam the door in his face when your mother 
places a gentle arm around your shoulder. You now realise that she has been standing 
behind the door all along, listening to your exchanges with Sam. 


“Let me take it from here,” she says. 


You roll your eyes and step aside, sure that any discussion between them will end with her 
rejecting his gifts and apology and turning him away. No sooner do you step aside than she 
accepts the gifts from him and invites him to come in and take a seat. Bile rises from your 
stomach and threatens to shoot out of your mouth. You shoot her a murderous glare, but 
she knows to avoid eye contact. You ask yourself why people in love seem to imbibe 
foolishness like it is a relationship requirement. Why can’t they see their partners for the hot 
mess that they are? Why do they all seem to have a humiliation kink? Where is your 
mother’s dignity now that she is supposed to deal with the man who treated her like trash? 


Your mother walks into your room long after he is gone, plops herself on your bed, and stays 


silent. Power is restored and the whirring of the ceiling fan pricks the uncomfortable silence 
stretching over the room. Your mother heaves and clears her throat, as if the restoration of 
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power is her cue to speak. 


“Inem, | know how bad it looks. But he said he is sorry, that it was the work of the devil. He said he 
will never do it again.” 
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Now That You Are a Woman 


| remember the first day | saw my period. Ha! That day. | had never felt more ashamed of 
being female. A milestone tainted with shame. Mother congratulated me on womanhood, 
but it felt more like an induction into a world of shame, stigma, and silence. She lectured me 
on the “thou shalt” and the “thou shalt not”, the prescriptions and proscriptions like the Latin 
grammarians. "Now that you're a woman," she said, "keep your legs closed, be mindful of 
your company, avoid male friends, and beware: Sharing a bed with a man will lead to 
pregnancy." By the time Mother was done with me, I went to the backyard of our apartment 
and bawled out my eyes. | cried because | was scared; scared of this womanhood | was 
stepping into. 


lam hesitant to state that my fondest memories of my parents are tinged with bitterness. To 
do so would overlook the times when our house truly felt like a home. Ah! | remember those 
moments. The excitement when they surprised me with a toy aeroplane, and my sister with 
a toy helicopter. Our ecstatic shouts filled the air as we expressed our gratitude, jumping 
onto my father's lap and exclaiming, "God bless you, sir," with unbridled joy. 


There were also occasions when Mother prepared mouth-watering dishes or brought home 
fruits. She sold fruits somewhere in Ketu and returned with leftovers on some days. | 
remember my siblings and | secretly praying for fewer customers so that she would bring 
her surplus ware home for us to enjoy. Meanwhile, my father, even though he was partly 
unemployed when we were young, would purchase foodstuffs from the market and take on 
kitchen duties. The Oha soup with so many leaves and chunks of meat was a particular 
favourite. | didn’t like it at first because it was like eating porridge—without yams—and 
swallow. But when | realised that our parents were not like the Olus whose children could 
pick whatever they wanted to eat, | adapted. 


Father and Mother seemed to us like a duo made from heaven. They would sit in the room 
and share memories from their childhood. Mommy said she used to aspire to become a 
teacher in her time. Her dad was a hunter who brought home different kinds of bush meat. | 
didn't like the idea of bush meat because | believed it unjustly to kill wild animals. | never told 
her this though, because she would say “too much book” was my problem. Mother told us 
that she managed to finish her primary education but had to drop out when her father could 
no longer afford to send she and her siblings to school. 


It was also fun to witness the playful banter and good-natured arguments between my 
parents. Father schooled up to secondary school level and could speak English better than 
Mother. During their arguments, he would switch from Wafi—Warri-accented Pidgin English 
—to proper English, and Mother, trying not to be the odd one out, would switch to her 
variant of the English Language. “| were no there o...” We would all burst out laughing at her 
attempt to speak English. 


As we grew older, all four of us began to notice cracks. Maybe they were always there, and 
we were just too young to notice. The earliest memory was noticing that Mother and Father 
didn’t exchange words other than a grumpy “good morning”. Then, it graduated to having 
discussions all through the night. There was no difficulty hearing them because the parlour 
was too small to accommodate us so we had to share a part of the room with the m—the 
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floor. | didn’t exactly pick out the topics, but | knew that they were arguing. After that, we would 
hear the bed creak. Creak. Creak. Then silence. 


| became exposed to problems too early in my life. Whenever Mother and Father were fighting, the 
latter would call us aside when Mother had gone to the shop. He would tell us things that were not 
right for kids who were not even ten. Consequently, we believed one side of the story without 
hearing from the other party. We ended up despising Mother heavily for always causing problems 
in the house. So, whenever they fought, we mumbled under our breaths, calling her a 
troublemaker. When Mother noticed that no one supported her, she would sit on the floor and 
weep. Then, she would call Father by his name and cuss him for darkening our minds against her. 


What my parents didn’t teach me while they were busy fighting, | learned outside. | was fresh out of 
secondary school and the fight had not stopped. | was tired and bored. Arguments always ensued 
as to whose turn it was to cater for us. In the end, neither one did. With no food at home, | had to 
start looking elsewhere. 


A male neighbour had his eyes on me. He invited me over for “a talk”. It was two days before my 
sixteenth birthday. | was bored and naive. What was there to lose? So | went for this “talk” and came 
back with my panties soaked. | don’t like to call it rape but he never told me it would be a bloody 
talk. | lived the rest of the following week in fear of being pregnant. Fear and shame swallowed me 
up, making sure that year’s birthday was the absolute worst. | couldn’t look this neighbour in the 
eyes. In fact, | avoided him until his family relocated abroad one month later. Even after he left, | 
could not tell anyone what had happened. 


Father had a job now, and he was always busy at it. He only came home three times in a week. | 
didn't have to worry about him discovering. But Mother suspected something, the way mothers did 
when their daughters were pregnant. Whenever she came back from work, she would pull her ears 
—if calm—or hit her knuckles on the table—when angered by father—and say again and again that 
anyone who came home with pregnancy would be on her own. Sometimes, | feared she had been 
told something and would finally come to me, throwing the truth in my face. But that never 
happened. Telling my mother—who had earned the name “tigress” from my brother’s friends— 
about my experience wasn't an option. | knew she would have called me ashawo—prostitute —and 
other derogatory synonyms she could think of in her native tongue. 


| learned to wear my shame with pride; shame that made me mute when my friends spoke about 
their virginity; shame that convinced me that | was filthy because | had allowed the devil to 
desecrate me—God's holy temple. But there was something unique about this shame...a je ne sais 
quoi. | was no longer haunted by Mother’s words about getting pregnant; | knew better. | no longer 
bothered to challenge Pastor Mrs., Mummy Pastor, or Momo, when during the meeting for young 
girls, she would tell us not to give in to the flesh. Sometimes, | wanted to ask whether boys were the 
flesh as they were the ones who requested sex from me, including her son. | wanted to ask why 
there was never a meeting for boys, other than ones teaching them to provide for families they 
didn’t have. Once, | asked whether the devil couldn't use males too. She laughed and said the devil 
used Eve, not Adam. | simply stopped listening to her. 


"So, why do you always antagonize love?" | hear someone say. | open my eyes and seven years have 
passed. Now, | am a penultimate student at the university. My roommate's question pierced the air, 
pulling me from the depths of thoughts | didn’t know | was subsumed in. My mind wanders like an 
evil spirit. It has been a long journey since the days when | carried the burden of shame from being 
sexually assaulted. Meeting others who shared similar experiences at the university had gradually 
worn off that shame. | had begun to regain control over my life. | became a born-again Christian 
and rediscovered my passion for writing and literature, things that had faded into obscurity after 
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the incident at 16. 


Before responding, | allow a small smile to grace my lips. | reflect on the notion of love, as my 
roommate saw it. My parents, who she says are supposed to embody my first experience of 
love, remain a puzzle | will never piece together. While they care for me in their own ways, it 
feels more like duty than love. My relationship with them is fraught with unspoken emotions 
and unknotted connections. | don’t understand them. They don’t understand me. It’s just the 
way things are. 


Silently, | contemplate my roommate's question for the umpteenth time, but words elude 
me. Instead, | give her another smile that does not reach the sadness in my eyes. As she 
shifts the conversation, thankfully not noticing my discomfort, my mind wanders to the 
turmoil within my family. Mother, consumed by jealousy and suspicion, will be somewhere 
tracking Father. She will be checking his wardrobe to find evidence that he is cheating on 
her. She will be going to his shop to hopefully catch him in the act. Father will be at his 
ironing table, pressing clothes, sighing and sighing, burdened by the due bills he has to pay 
—shop rent, house rent, NEPA bills, etc., etc. Gradually, he will be fading away like some 
clothes overworn, perhaps at the realization that nothing he does will make him richer. 


| sigh again, conceding to the reality that not all families are destined for happiness, and 
mine is “not all families”. 
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Ignorance is Brit 


Hot and whitewashed, | thought as | got off the plane, moving glibly through the sea of 
predominantly white faces. | didn’t know what to expect, but in my realm of no expectations, 
| did not expect the abroad to be like this. Sweat dripped down my sides and collected at the 
small of my back. | pulled off my coat and stuffed it into the hold-all containing the leopard- 
print trench coat my aunt had gifted me. | tugged at the turtleneck of my sweater and blew 
air into my body. This was not as hot as Nigeria, but it was hot enough. 


Like a disjointed caterpillar, we trekked towards the shuttle waiting to take us to 
immigration. With each escalator descent and subsequent shuffle in the immigration line, 
the temperature climbed. The immigration line was a hodgepodge of white, Asian, middle 
eastern, and African faces. Some talked excitedly into their phones while others took duck- 
faced or cute deadpan pictures. Others stared vacantly ahead. It was apparent who was used 
to this and who wasn't. 


Kpekpeye, I am at Heathrow, | quickly tapped into my phone. This place is hot. This abroad 
is not abroad-ing at all. 


My message was sent on a brief spurt of the epileptic network. The line moved like a 
wounded worm. | shifted my weight from one leg to another, adjusting and readjusting the 
bulk of my backpack. The straps dug painfully into my shoulder. 


My phone chirped. 


Hot? As in the place make sense or the weather dey hot? My younger brother asked. In 
response, | tapped into the phone: The weather na. The plane was colder. 


'Shuu, | dey tell you say | dey jand, you dey tell me say na lie. Abi you wan make | send 
pictures?' retorted a young lady at the other line, her blond wig, and makeup as loud as her 
voice. 


| smothered a smile. | could imagine the other person's disbelief. | still couldn't believe it 
myself. Earlier that day, | had been in Abuja. Now, | was here, in an unfamiliar environment, in 
a sea of foreign faces where | was the foreigner, for the first time. Going out without any form 
of identification was a habit for me back in Nigeria. Here, | was reduced to a set of IDs and 
numbers—and the thought of going out without at least one form of identification made my 
palms sweat. 


My phone chirped again. 


Pray make snow no turn harmattan sha. E be like say you don carry Nigerian weather 
come like this, replied my younger brother. 


| allowed myself a smile. My family called me internal heat because | never felt cold, even 


when it was freezing. Everyone had been certain the temperamental English weather would 
humble me. But | seemed to have the upper hand. 
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The line trudged on. | stuffed my phone into my pocket, picked the hold-all and shuffled forward. 
The bands of conversation around me stretched and collapsed, with people informing loved ones of 
their arrivals and delineating preferred pickup points. And that was when it hit me: | had no one 
waiting for me on this side. 


Fine, there was immigration, but still, no loved one. 


The realization settled in my belly like a pinball. | told myself | had to be comfortable having no 
loved one at 'Arrivals' if | wanted to go places. The pinball turned to hunger pangs. | hadn't eaten 
proper food in almost 48 hours. 


Sha no be cold wey fit kill me here. Na hunger. My palate is too local. Couldn’t eat anything on the 
plane. E be like say una go dey freeze soup dey send come. 


| hit send as the line broke off some heads away from me. A young man was taking a selfie. The 
people behind waited in long-suffering silence. 


‘Correct!’ he muttered before stuffing the phone into his pocket and moving ahead, a skip in his 
step. 


My scalp tingled from the heat. | shuffled ahead when the roll of movement got to me. The network 
disappeared, and the message remained unticked. A Nigerian lady with a freshly-minted but 
overcooked British accent asked which network | was using. 


‘Airport Wi-Fi,’ | replied, amusement dripping off the words. The drops became a wave as she 
narrated her inability to connect to the WIFI, swapping -tions for -shanz and adding r’s after each 
vowel. A message chirped in just as she resolved the issue. 


Gbafuo change palate, simpu. Plus you came with foodstuff. So you're fine. Send me video make | 
see where you dey. Always so practical, this younger brother of mine. 


| smiled and planted my face in my phone. Devil na bastard sha. Immediately | entered the plane, | 
started craving corn and pear. I enter escalator today sote I wan cry. I just saw stairs once. Every 
other thing na escalator. By force escalator. 


There were only three people in front of me now. Chisom, the lady who booked my flight, said the 
immigration people did not like phones. Cradling my Nigerian-ness and the reality that we are 
perceived as rule-breakers close to my chest, | hit send and stuffed the phone determinately into 
my pocket. | was, once again, hit by this feeling of disembodiment, a certitude that | was not truly 
here, and if | breathed deeply enough, | would be back in Nigeria in my room with my cats. | kept 
my breaths shallow. 


A winding road of events—dogeared by bank issues, IPOB sit-at-homes, missed appointments, and 
wrong passport dispatch—had led to this point. Thanks to a miscommunication between TLS 
Contact and me, my passport was sent to Enugu on the day | arrived in Abuja. As the lady at the visa 
office noted the tracking number, | felt that gentle whistle one hears before an explosion. My 
passport only got back yesterday afternoon after a flurry of desperate texts, harried phone calls, and 
hastily made plans. Content at finally holding its little green bulk, | stuffed it and the hastily torn 
packaging into the file. In the wake of all these, the curt 'Congrats on leaving hell' my neighbour on 
the plane had offered seemed appropriate. | held the same file securely under my armpit, its 
overstuffed bulk the totality of my reality here. 
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It is finally my turn. | sighed. 


Despite the heat, my palms felt cold. | clenched and unclenched my fingers to stop them 
from trembling. My immigration officer was a stoic man with a bored expression. His tanned 
face held memories of what was once a classic handsomeness, the kind of bone structure 
you saw in black-and-white Hollywood movies. The spectre of a smile taxied through his lips 
as | approached. 


‘Passport.’ 

| fished out the little green booklet and passed it underneath the glass. 

‘If you could just take the mask down.’ 

| complied. He looked to and from the passport, nodded sharply. 

‘All good.' 

My whole being uncoiled only to coil right back when he said, ‘Letter, please. 

Chineke, Letter kwa? Which letter? My heart jangled my rib cage with its wild pounding. | 
rifled through my file, desperately thumbing through copies of my admission letter, 
passenger locator form, tenancy agreement, COVID test. | didn’t remember any letter 


except... 


‘My admission letter?’ | offered, smiling nervously through my mask, hoping the smile 
reached my eyes. 


‘No, Miss,’ came the calm reply, grey eyes boring into mine, scrutiny in their dark irises. 'Your 
visa letter.’ 


‘Oh that,' | replied in what | hoped was a knowing voice before resuming another frantic 
search of the file. | passed the hastily torn packaging a few times before stopping at it. A 
sheaf of white peaked through. | brought it out. 


The letter! 


| handed it to the man. He offered a conciliatory smile before double-checking on his 
computer. My tongue unclung from the roof of my mouth, and my shoulders dropped as the 
experience passed over me. 


‘Do you speak English?’ 


| was, once more, thrust into a body bag of tension. Confusion and irritation spun like dust 
devils at the centre of my chest. My head suddenly felt too small for my body. Didn't he see 
Nigerian on my passport? Wasn't it on record that | was here on a student visa? How can | 
not speak the language | was meant to study in? | didn’t like what | felt | was about to 
experience. | hadn’t even been here for five hours. It was just too early. Many tart replies 
came to mind, but my mother’s home training hemmed them in. 
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| thought back to the last thing my older brother said on the phone the night before | left Enugu. 
There, you can choose to see hate, or you can choose to see ignorance. Pick whichever gives you 
peace of mind. 

| let out a shaky breath as | brought down my mask. ‘Perfectly.’ There was grit in the soft reply. 


‘Great. Mind reading this for me?’ 


He held up the letter and offered an encouraging smile. | couldn’t help smiling as | read: Show this 
to the immigration officer as soon as you arrive. Today, the ignorance was mine. 


He offered the first real smile since our encounter. It was like watching dawn break. For the first 
time, | notice the slivers of silver at his temple. 


‘Of course, | knew you could speak English.’ 
SA 


At the baggage carousel, | finally brought out my phone again. To my escalator rant, my younger 
brother replied: Village geh things dey occur. E choke. 


| put my phone away as the first of my boxes spun into view. In a matter of minutes, the other two 
appeared. With much difficulty, | loaded them onto a trolley and, with the same difficulty, wheeled 
them towards Arrivals. | passed two men in uniform supervising a young man as he turned out his 
bags. My bags hadn't been searched. | made to leave, but stopped. Always conscious of the ‘These 
Nigerians’ trope, | approached the men, the one | perceived as kinder looking—subsequent days 
here would show | felt more comfortable approaching the most ethnic-looking person. 


‘Hi. Do | need to submit my bags for a check, too?’ 


‘What you got in there?’ he asked, his English, a lyrical texture particular to only Indians and 
northerners in my country. 


‘Clothes, toiletries...’ 


‘You got food in there?’ an inky brow shooting up to make the statement a question. His straight 
hair was waxy under the unforgiving lighting. 


‘Yes.’ 

‘No meat, no cheese, yea?’ 

‘Yes. None of that.’ Who travels with cheese bikonu? 
‘You can go. No problem.’ 


As I left, | saw another young man, a Nigerian from the texture of his English, herded into a room for 
a thorough search. 


ESA 


The arrivals terminal was a fluster of goings, comings, hugs, and luggage. I tucked myself into a 
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corner beside a giant potted plant, tired from pushing the overweight bags. | whipped out 
my phone. Chisom had booked the Uber. It was on its way. The air here was cooler. | could 
feel the sweat seeping back into my skin. | drenched deeper into the seat and took a video of 
my surroundings. 


Seconds went by, and a reply chirped in. 


But why here come dey like Nigeria? Abi na your phone camera? And this one your MTN is 
still working, you sure say no be Ghana or Cotonou you enter so? 


| smiled at the message. | was holding too tightly to my phone, refusing to cut the cord to all 
things familiar, refusing to give in to the different emotions bubbling beneath the surface. | 
hated crowded places. Always have. Always will. The human treadmill of people entering and 
exiting the airport seemed to be closing in on me. Sitting beside the fronded plant, | opened 
and idly swiped through different apps, hoping the Uber would arrive soon. My ears carried 
the pressure from the flight like a brimming cup, and it stung. | held my breath for seconds, 
waiting for a pop that never happened. 


SS 


It took twenty minutes for the driver to arrive and a further ten for me to negotiate my way 
to him. Settling into the toasty cocoon of the car, | breathed deeply for the first time in hours. 
The world around me didn’t dissipate. It was as unchanging as the skin on my nose. The 
four-car lanes stretched out before us like a wide, grey smile. The cold crept under my 
clothes like ivy as the compact car ate up the distance. My veins pushed through the pale 
skin of my palms in fibrous networks as the cold numbed my hands. 


‘Can you turn off the air con—’ | began to say. The windows were open. The AC wasn’t even 
on. Abroad really was cold, after all. 
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Nnebuifé Kwubei is a writer and photographer based in Lagos, 
Nigeria. Inconsolably nostalgic and fascinated by the evocative and 
contrasting powers of shadows, Kwubei makes extensive use of the 
chiaroscuro technique in his signature black-and-white portraits, 
creating striking images infused with tender melancholia and 
cunning poetry. Kwubei has had his photography project "Dogoyaro" 
exhibited in the This is Gender 2020 initiative held in the North 
Cloisters at University College London, and his Taye—The 
Cosmonaut series exhibited in the Young Photographers Exhibit at 
Alliance Francaise De Lagos. 
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LOCATION: Lagos, 


Nigeria 
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documentary photographer. His works have been featured on various 
reputable platforms such as Malimbe Magazine and Black Ottawa 
Scene, as well as several anthologies. He lives in and creates from 
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On Instagram, he’s @teejaypoet. 
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LOCATION: Santa Maria Beach, Cape Varde 
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LOCATION: Santa Maria Beach, Cape Varde 
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LOCATION: Eko Bridge, Lagos, Nigeria 
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Obirin (Woman) - L (2022) 


Acrylic canvas painting with textured 3D effect 


"Obirin" means woman in the Nigerian Yoruba language, which also happens to be the native 
language of the artist. The Obirin Collection features a painting of a woman from three 
different angles and with three different colour schemes. The art collection portrays the 
concept of the human persona and reminds viewers of the idea that the human is 
multifaceted, and the subjective experience of a person is based on the perspective of the 
viewer. The art collection is inspired by the 12th century terracotta sculptures of the Ife 
Kingdom in western Nigeria and relies heavily on the artistic concept of realism. It is the 
artist's intention to debunk a lot of the faulty narratives that surround the concept of ancient 
African kingdoms as well as give a glimpse into what life looked like in those times. 
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Obirin (Woman) - F (2022) 


Acrylic canvas painting with textured 3D effect 


"Obirin" means woman in the Nigerian Yoruba language, which also happens to be the native 
language of the artist. The Obirin Collection features a painting of a woman from three 
different angles and with three different colour schemes. The art collection portrays the 
concept of the human persona and reminds viewers of the idea that the human is 
multifaceted, and the subjective experience of a person is based on the perspective of the 
viewer. The art collection is inspired by the 12th century terracotta sculptures of the Ife 
Kingdom in western Nigeria and relies heavily on the artistic concept of realism. It is the 
artist's intention to debunk a lot of the faulty narratives that surround the concept of ancient 
African kingdoms as well as give a glimpse into what life looked like in those times. 
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Obirin (Woman) - R (2022) 


Acrylic canvas painting with textured 3D effect 


"Obirin" means woman in the Nigerian Yoruba language, which also happens to be the native 
language of the artist. The Obirin Collection features a painting of a woman from three 
different angles and with three different colour schemes. The art collection portrays the 
concept of the human persona and reminds viewers of the idea that the human is 
multifaceted, and the subjective experience of a person is based on the perspective of the 
viewer. The art collection is inspired by the 12th century terracotta sculptures of the Ife 
Kingdom in western Nigeria and relies heavily on the artistic concept of realism. It is the 
artist's intention to debunk a lot of the faulty narratives that surround the concept of ancient 
African kingdoms as well as give a glimpse into what life looked like in those times. 
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